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Some persons are born to be discoverers, and others 
have discoveries thrust upon them whether they will 
or no. Captain Cook was of the former class, and 
sepoy convict No. 276, otherwise Doodnath Tewarry, 
is of the latter. He has had an experience enjoyed by 
no man living—save the aborigines themselves—of 
becoming acquainted with Andaman society, and we 
propose, without his permission, to make that expe- 
rience public. The Andaman Islands—as that not 
very large segment of the human race called Every- 
body knows—are situated in the Bay of Bengal, and 
constitute an archipelago of two large islands and a 
great number of small ones, three or four of which 
latter have been used since the sepoy rebellion as 
convict dépéts. The Great Andaman Island, of about 
140 miles long and 20 broad, is at no great distance 
from these; and the sepoys, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it forms a part of Bengal, or, at least, of Bur- 
mah, are perpetually swimming over to it, and (when 
they are lucky enough to be able to do so) swimming 
back again. The extreme thickness of the tree- 
jungles which cover nine-tenths of this island renders 
it almost impenetrable, they being composed of trees 
as straight as arrows, of from thirty to forty feet high, 
though their roots cannot expand much beyond one 
foot, and are found twisted together like so many coils 
of rope. The foliage is confined to the top of the trees, 
the trunks of which are leafless and branchless. The 
whole island is supposed to consist of uninterrupted 
hills of some 500 feet in height. There seems to be no 
grass whatever, and a great lack of water, there being 
no rivers, but only brooks, which in the rainy season 
are torrents, and in the summer are dry. There are no 
wild animals except rats, snakes, and very little pigs, 
unless we include the aborigines, all attempts to 
establish any sort of intercourse with whom have 
signally failed. We have had settlements—off and 
on—upon the Andaman Isles since 1791, but no man 
save Doodnath Tewarry, and one more, has ever yet 
escaped alive out of the hands of the islanders. The 
stations which we now hold at Ross Island, Chatham 
Island, and Viper Island, are the prisons of some 1600 
sepoy convicts, who seem scarcely to dislike their 
locality less than the authorities themselves, notwith- 
standing that they risk life and limb, and often lose 
them, in their mad attempts to escape. It is indeed a 
hideous place of exile, unbearable to Europeans, and 
baleful to almost every man who has ever experienced 
another climate. Nevertheless, the soil repays cultiva- 
tion, and there are already luxuriant crops of cucumbers, 
spinach, and pumpkins. The Garjan, or wood-oil tree, 
is the staple timber of the archipelago, rising 100 feet 


high without a branch, and topped with splendid foliage. 
The wood of the jungle trees is very hard, so that the 
axe flies off them as from a stone; but they are luckily 
hollowed out by the white ants, and thereby afford 
opportunity for blasting. The convict-system is, as 
far as possible, made self-supporting, and the men buy 
stores with the wages of their labour: the intention 
is eventually to colonise the mainland (as the Great 
Andaman is called) to the south of Port Blair, the 
harbour, which is protected by Ross Island, much as 
Oban in Argyleshire is by the island of Kerrera; the 
distance between them being about 800 yards, which 
can, of course, be easily crossed by a good swimmer. 

There are the strangest mixture of classes among 
these convicts. Among the commonest budmashes is 
(or was) the pretender to the throne of Munipore, a 
poor, delicate wretch, half Bengali, half Assamese, 
who joined the Chittagong mutineers; a zemindar of 
Bulundushukur, who once paid a lack of rupees per 
annum to government; and a deputy-inspector of 
schools at Shahjehanpore. All ‘are treated alike: all 
lose caste from the moment they touch the convict-ship, 
as they can get no water, save from the common pump, 
or from the hands of the European guard; although 
in the settlement the poor creatures are permitted to 
keep up caste among themselves. One of these fanatics, 
going to deck-side of the transport, under pretence 
of sea-sickness, cast himself into the sea, and was 
drowned. In the eyes of the convicts, matters would 
not have been much better with him had he reached 
his destination ; and on the first establishment of the 
colony, escapes to the mainland, or Great Andaman 
Island, were almost literally incessant. Some of these 
fugitives would reappear after a few hours, or even a 
day or two, and beseech to be taken back again, which 
of course was done ; but after that period, it is evident 
from the following narration that they may be set 
down as dead. One fellow endeavoured to 
the superintendent that he had been with the natives 
for a couple of days, but his account has many points 
of suspicion, and does not tally with that of Doodnath 
Tewarry, about which there can scarcely be any 
doubt. His report was forwarded to government by 
Dr Walker himself, the superintendent of the Andaman 
settlements; and the substance of it—for there are 
several portions of it unfit for publication anywhere 
except in a Blue-book—runs as follows. 

Doodnath Tewarry, sepoy of the 14th regiment of 
native infantry, being convicted of mutiny and deser- 
tion, was sentenced by the commission at Jhelum 
to transportation for life, and labour in irons; and 
having been received into the penal settlement at 
Port Blair on the 6th of April 1858, escaped from 
Ross Island on the 23d, and after a residence of one 
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and twenty-four days in the Andaman jungle, 
a me Me returned to the convict station at Aber- 
deen, near Port Blair, on the 17th of May 1859. He 
escaped with no fewer than ninety others upon rafts 
of felled trees, bound together with tent-ropes; Aga, 
a convict , of limited geographical know- 
ledge, having assured them that the opposite shore 
was within ten days’ march of the capital of Burmah, 
under the rajah of which place it was their intention 
to take service. They reached the so-called mainland, 
and having penetrated the jungle a little, were joined 
on the second day by a large body of convicts, who 
had escaped at the same time from Pheenix Bay and 
Chatham Island. They were then counted by Aga, 
and found to be 130. For fourteen days they pro- 
with exceeding slowness through the jungle, 
wing not even in what direction they moved. 
Sometimes their wanderings led them back to oes 
which they had passed days before. All the food and 
necessaries secretly prepared for this expedition had 
been lost in the passage of the channel. For eight - 
they had almost nothing (the narrator says absolutely 
ing, which seems impossible) to eat; afterwards, 
those who could climb the tall branchless trees 
get a little of some pleasant fruit like the Indian 
. Water was very scarce, and only found in the 
form of small springs oozing through the sides of hills. 
A few men loll camel their axes, and with these the 
stems of a huge creeping cane were cut, and so some 
water chisinnk Twelve of the party, through hv 
and thirst, were left during this period to die. For 
thirteen days, they never came upon the aborigines, 
although they found their deserted sheds. On the 
fourteenth day, at noon, and about four miles deep in 
jungle, they were surrounded by about 100 natives 
with bows and arrows. The convicts offered no resist- 
ance, but endeavoured to supplicate mercy by signs 
and attitudes, which were utterly di There 
and wounded when 


were a great number of killed 

Tewarry took to flight into the dense jungle, with 
bad arrow-wounds, on the eyebrow, the right 

shoulder, and the left elbow. Shoo Dull, another 


ight there, and in the morning 
were seen by one of natives (a tribe of some sixty 
men, women, children), who were embarking in five 
canoes. The savages pursued them into the jungle, and 
firing killed Tewarry’s two companions, and wounded 

i and was pulled of his 
hiding-p y the leg; but on making supplication 
them by joining his hands, they retreated a 


wrist and on the hip. He again assumed 
be dead, and on their taking out the arrow from 

hip, agai a them to —_ him, which 
i ey did. ey helped him into a boat, 
red earth, moistened with water, round his 
and nostrils, and over his body and wounds, 
hter-coloured earth, and took him to a neigh- 
ing island. This island is named lee, 
Tewarry (being shewn a chart) opines it to be 
ut eight miles from the south-west coast of what he 
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now knows, by bitter experience, to be the Great 
Island, and not the Burmese insula. 
It is one of those called in the map the Labyrinth 


conformed to their customs, enjoying throughout the 
best of health, save for his wounds. Most of them 
healed in about a month, except the elbow-wound, 
which was three months getting well. The aborigines 


never exacted service from him; but for a long time 
looked upon him with great suspicion, and to the last 
never permitted him, even in rt, to take up a bow 
and arrow ; they always told him to sit down and be 
uiet, if he attempted it. When he had been among 
Foe some four months, Pooteah, one of the elder 
natives, made over to him as wives, his daughter, 
Leepa (aged twenty), and a young woman of sixteen, 
called Jigah, the daughter of Heera. Before young 
ladies marry, they are considered to be common- 
property yn ey married and single Andamen ; 
ut when they have husbands, they henceforth behave 
themselves with the greatest propriety ; even widows 
are never known to smile upon the male sex i 
Tewarry supposes that he saw about one quarter of 
the Great Andaman Island during his wanderings, and 
certainly as many as 15,000 natives in all. They gener- 
ally live in the jungle bordering upon the sea-coast, 
for convenience of procuring fish, shell-fish, and fresh 
water, though some inhabit the banks of salt-water 
creeks in the interior. All penetrate it for pigs and 
—- but ——e return to the coast at sunset. The 
whole population is migratory, moving in troops of 
tribe, and use the same language and customs. The 
deaths were not so numerous as the births ; from which 
circumstance, it may be supposed, that the population 
is increasing. They are not cannibals, nor do they 
eat uncooked animal food; but they have no idea of 
a Supreme Being, and go about entirely naked—their 
coats being only of paint. The trousseau of the Anda- 
man brides is very inexpensive, and the marriage- 
service the reverse of ceremonious. No preliminary 
arrangements of any kind are made at all. If any of 
the seniors of the party think that a young man and 
a young woman should be united, he sends for them, 
and marries them himself; the consent of either party 
is never asked, nor does the wedding company—except 
when there are two wives—ever extend beyond these 
three. Doodnath Tewarry beheld five marriages, and 
they were all alike. Towards evening, the bride, 
having painted her body in stripes, with her fingers, 
sm with red en moistened with turtle-oil, 
sits on leaves — on the ground, ed way of 
carpet or bed; while the bridegroom, similarly painted, 
uats on his carpet of leaves, a few paces off. 
They thus sit silent an hour, when the person who 
unites them comes from his hut, takes the bridegroom 
by the hand, and leads him to the bride’s carpet, 
and having seated him on it, without speaking, 
presents him with five or six iron-headed arrows, and 
then returns to his hut, leaving the newly married 
couple alone, who remain sitting on the carpet for 
several hours longer, in perfect silence, until it be 
ag dark, when retire to their private residence. 
Tewarry’s case, there was not even the ceremony 
of the arrows, but without a word being said upon the 
subject, he was seated by Pooteah, one fine evening, 
between Leepa and Heera, to whom the chief pointed 
with his hand, and addressing the young man, 
observed, ‘Jiree jog!’ and left the spot immediately. 
They were not even painted (complains Tewarry), 
nor was the least fuss made about them whatever. 
The women remain in the encampment cooking and 
making fishing-nets, while the men hunt pigs in the 
jungle; the former have often to go several miles for 
water, which they carry in large bamboos—two 
at a time—from six to nine feet long, and weighing 
from 80 to 100 Ibs.; all the interior partitions of the | 
bamboo, save the last, having been destroyed by the 
introduction of a smaller stick. They also catch shell- 
fish, and the fish that the receding tide leaves in the 
pools, with their hand-nets. The aborigines do not allow 


pects | a particle of hair to remain on them; and the females, 


acting as barbers, shave them cleanly and quickly, 
with a small chip of bottle-glass (the spoil probably 
from some shipwreck, or lucky raid upon the settle- 
ment), of the size of a bean, but as thin as the blade 


(Brahmin) convict, who was wounded in the back, | 
fled with him, and together they got along a salt- 
water tidal creek to the seashore, where they were 
oe Sy 0 convict of the Kurmee caste, an hour 
afterw: 
distance, and fired at him, wounding him in 
| 7 e entire year he was away, Tewarry 
was always wandering about with this tribe, from 
island to island, or to the mainland, never staying in 
any one place. While he was with them, he wore no 
clothes whatever, shaved his head, and in all res! 
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of a penknife: the piece of glass is struck sharply on 
the edge with a aol stone to chip it thus finely. 
Red earth, mixed with turtle-oil, seems to be the 
Andaman panacea for all diseases. The whole body 
of both sexes is tattooed—except the head, neck, 
hands, feet, and the lower part of the abdomen—by 
being incised with small pieces of bottle-glass; the 
operation is performed by the women, on children of 
eight or ten, during — February, March, and 
April. These months are selected because they form 
the wild-fruit season, wherein there is no necessity 
for the children to go into the salt water after fish, 
which would render the tattoo-wounds painful. The 
operation is done by degrees, and takes two or three 
years to complete. ite earth (like lime) is smeared 
over the wounds, which heal in three or four weeks. 
No colouring matter being inserted, the effect is to 
make them of a paler hue than the surrounding skin. 
The women rub the men with earth and water in the 
evening, to keep off the mosquitoes, but do not pay 
so much attention to their comforts generally, says 
Tewarry, as Bengalese wives. They carry their 
children in slings made of the inner bark of trees, 
and behind their backs. They cut the green leaves 
for bedding, and -leaves for thatching the huts, 
with a sharp shell called Ota, with which also they 
sharpen their arrows. They occupy old huts, if they 
can; nor need we wonder, since four days is a long 
residence for these gentry in any spot, and hut- 
building is hard work for the ladies. 

Doodnath Tewarry, judging own height, 
which is five feet nine and a inches, conjec- 
tures the native males to be about five feet five 
inches, and the females five feet two inches; nor did 
he ever meet with any one so tall as himself. The 
men and women are so alike in feature, that from the 
face alone their sex can not be determined; but 
they both would be in Hindustan 
(says the un t sepoy) exceedingly ugly. So 
healthy and strong are the females, that the ad after 
childbirth they are able to accompany the troop on 
foot, as usual. The new-born babe is drenched in 
cold fresh water, and its wet body dried by the hand, 
heated over a fire, quickly and gently. Any woman 
who is suckling takes the new-born chi 
two, and feeds it. The child remains without any 
covering whatever, like the parents, unless it rains, 
when a few leaves are sown, with rattan for thread, 
and placed around it. The reason of Tewarry’s leaving 
Andaman society was, that he might give information 
of an intended attack by the savages upon the convict 
station at Aberdeen. He did so—travelling with the 
attacking party sine the sea-coast—and set Dr Walker 
on his guard but just in time; nor can we reasonably 
complain of our adventurer’s behaviour in doing so, 
although the wretch left his beloved Leepa, it seems, 
in an interesting situation. 

Doodnath Tewarry has doubtless had his reward, 
ere this, in a free pardon; and certainly we owe him 
something for one of the most curious and entertain- 
ing narrations that ever yet got into a Blue-book. 


THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTL 
CHARLEMAGNE, the wisest of conquerors, fully appre- 
ciating the inconvenience and danger of leaving 
learning in the exclusive possession of the priesthood, 
endeavoured, as soon as he had consolidated his 
power in the west, to obviate that evil. He formed 
an association of the principal members of his court, 
to promote the study of orthography, grammar, 
mathematics, history, rhetoric, and poetry. The 
royal palace was the place of assembly. Perfect 
equality being the rule of the society, each member 
chose some purely literary title, in no way suggestive 
of his real rank and dignity, by which he was to be 


for a day or | Ital 


known and addressed. The monarch himself became 
David ; Alcuin was merged into Flaccus Albinus; while 
others adopted the names of Homer, Pindar, Augustine, 
and similar celebrities. Their labours were not thrown 
away ; they laid the foundation of the French language 
by reducing the incongruous admixture of Gothic, 
Celtic, and Latin, then spoken, into some order and 
regularity. The reformed dialect, but for the strenu- 
ous opposition of the clergy, would have become the 
language of public worship; as it was, it became the 
idiom of romance and poetry. The influence of the 
association made itself felt throughout the empire. 
A taste for knowledge and learning was created and 
diffused, and the way prepared for the emancipation 
of the realm from the darkness of barbaric ignorance, 

On the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, 
associations of a like nature became a salient feature 
in the social life of Europe; and more especially was 
this the case in Italy. Not a city of any pretension 
in that peninsula but could boast of at least one such 
society. Some of them adopted quaint devices.and 
names: such were the Humoristi (humorists), the Ad- 
dormenti (sleepers), the Insensati (fools), and the Lincei 
(lynxes). This last directed its attention chiefly te 
physical science, and numbered Porta, Colonna, and 
Galileo among its members; but its existence was a 
short one, ending with that of its founder, Ceci. The 
Academy of the Arcadi, raised by Crescimbini in 1690, 
from the ashes of that formed by Christina of Sweden 
during her residence at Rome, proved the most 
successful of the Italian societies. Every member, 
on election, assumed a pastoral name and birthplace. 
They met seven times a year in the gardens of some 
wealthy noble, under the presidency of their ‘ general 
shepherd.’ On these occasions, each Arcadian was 
expected to read or recite some original composition 
of his own, cardinals and ladies alone being privileged 
to employ a deputy. The Arcadi still exist, and have 
established branches in the most important cities of 


Germany imitated the example of Italy with poor 
results; in France, the new societies were eagerly 
welcomed. One small association of nine persons 
held in Paris was destined for great things. Its 
modest doings attracted the attention of Richelieu, 
at whose suggestion it was transformed into a public 
institution, and spite of the — of the parlia- 
ment, established as such by letters-patent in 1635: 
so originated the French Academy, the most authori- 
tative of all academies. Literary, scientific, and 
artistic réunions became the fashion in Paris; and 
from the inauguration of the Hétel Rambouillet to 
a late period, the salons of that capital were the head- 
quarters of poetry, satire, wit, and genius. 

But triumphant as these associations were ee 
continent, the Channel seemed an impassable i 
tothem. Englishmen, a club-loving race, were ready 
enough to associate together for the more sensual en- 
joyments of the gourmand and bon-vivant, but shewed 
little inclination for more refined sociality. Rare 
Ben’s sons of Apollo eschewed the discussion of things 
serious, and declared for all mirth, and no matter; 
Dryden was the oracle of a set of -fellows; but 
we look in vain for any equivalent for the academies 
of Italy and France, in which men of kindred pursuits 
met to interchange ideas; or where statesmen, pri 
scholars, philosophers, poets, and ladies met on ne 

und, each contributing a share to the common 
d of entertainment. 

In 1734, a number of wealthy gentlemen who had 
travelled in Italy, desirous of nee home a 
taste for the objects from which they derived 
so much pleasure abroad, formed themselves into an 
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association under the name of the Dilettanti Club, 
subsequently changed into the Society of Dilettanti. 
This Society consisted of some fifty members, each 
of whom paid five, and in some instances, ten guineas 
as entrance-fee, besides an annual contribution of one 
guinea as ‘face-money.’ Fines were levied when a 
member’s income was increased by inheritance, legacy, 
marriage, or preferment. Thus, Lord Grosvenor 
id five guineas on his marriage with Miss Leveson 
wer; the Duke of Bedford eleven guineas on being 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, and 13s. 4d. on 
becoming a K.G. The office of Secretary of State was 
appraised at L.21 ; Treasurer of the Navy, at L.10, 10s. ; 
junior Lord of the Admiralty, at L.9, 19s. 6d.; ambas- 
sador to congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, at L.21; a cavalry 
coloneley, at L.2,2s.; and the recordership of Hunting- 
don at the low figure of 27d. The members dined 
her once every month from February to July. 
great man of letters, Horace Walpole, ill-natur- 
edly declared the qualification for membership was 
*being drunk,’ some recollection of which probably 
induced the Dilettanti, in the introduc*ion to their first 
important publication, to avow that ‘it would be disin- 
gennous to insinuate that a serious plan for the pro- 
motion of arts was the only motive for forming this 
society; friendly and social intercourse was undoubt- 
edly the first great object in view; but while in this 
respect no set of men ever kept up more religiously to 
their original institution, it is hoped this work will 
shew that they have not for that reason abandoned 
the cause of virti, in which they are also engaged, 
or forfeited their pretensions to that character which 
is implied in the name they have assumed.’ It must 
be remembered the word ‘ dilettanti’ did not then bear 
the contemptuous meaning now generally but unjustly 
attached to it. It is not to be denied, however, that 
the first public efforts of the Society were rather 
unfortunate. Some of its prominent members under- 
took the management of the Italian Opera, to the 
great pleasure of Lord Middlesex, the great profit of 
certain Italian singers, and the great loss of the sub- 
scribers. In 1736, the Dilettanti contributed towards 
the erection of Westminster Bridge, once the ae of 
the river, now rapidly disappearing before the advances 
of Mr Page’s iron 
It was not long before the Society made its first 
step in the field on which it was to reap so much 
honour. In the year 1748, James Stuart—better 
known as Walking Stuart—and Nicholas Revett, two 
sorseagp studying at Rome, issued P: for Pub- 
ishing an Accurate Description of the Antiquities of 
Athens; and receivi some encouragement, they 
proceeded in 1751 to Athens, and commenced deli- 
neating and measuring the architectural remains of 
that city and the adjacent ry mg arm During the 
four years they were absent from England, they were 
elected members of the Dilettanti Society, and on their 
return, received liberal aid from the association, to 
enable them to publish the result of their labours; 
indeed, if it had not been for that assistance, it is 
doubtful if the splendid Antiquities of Athens would 
ever have seen completion. appearance of this 
noble work caused a revolution in public taste, and 
the eyes of architects were opened to the beauties 
and merits of the hitherto vituperated art of Greece. 
Roused by the sensation created in the artistic 
world by Stuart’s Antiquities, the Society, finding 
itself in the possession of a considerable fund over 
and above what was requisite for current expenses, 
determined upon devoting it to the further illus- 
tration of Grecian architecture ; and it was resolved 
‘that a person or persons properly qualified should 
be sent with sufficient appointments to certain 
of the east, to collect information relative to the 
former state of those countries, and particularly to 


procure exact descriptions of the ruins of such monv- | has 


ments of antiquity as are yet to be seen in those 
parts.’ In acco with this resolution, the sum 


of two thousand pounds was appropriated for the 
service of Messrs Chandler, Pars, and Revett, the 
three gentlemen selected to proceed to Greece and 
Asia Minor on behalf of the Society. The head- 
quarters of the expedition were fixed at Smyrna, and 
twelve months given them to examine the ancient 
remains within eight or ten days’ excursion from 
that town. The instructions wn up for the 
guidance of Dr Chandler, who was appointed head 
of the expedition, were plain and ake. He is told 
‘to pee the exactest plans and measurements 
possible of the buildings, accurate drawings of bas- 
reliefs and ornaments, and take such views as you 
think proper, copying all inscriptions, and remarking 
every circumstance which can contribute towards 
giving the best idea of the ancient and present state 
of those places. .... It is expected that you do 
report to us whatever can fall within the notice of 
curious and observing travellers; and we hereby 
direct, that from the day of your departure from 
hence, to that of your return, you do, each of you, 
keep a very minute journal of every day’s occurrences 
and observations, representing things exactly in the 
light they strike you, in the me manner, and 
without any regard to style or language, except that 
of being intelligible.’ The results of this expedition 
were given to the world in a volume of inscriptions, 
two volumes of travels in Greece and Asia Minor by 
Dr Chandler ; and finally, in the Antiquities of Ionia, 
a work yet unsurpassed for accuravy and beauty, and 
invaluable to the students of ancient architecture. 
The first volume of this splendid book was published 
in 1769. The lord of Strawberry Hill and Cliveden, 
who saw with horror the growing taste for Grecian 
art, sneeringly advises travellers ‘who are industrious 
and correct, and wish to forget nothing, to go to 
Greece, where there is nothing left to be seen but 
that ugly pigeon-house, the Temple of the Winds; 
that fly-cage, Demosthenes’s Lantern, and one or 
two fragments of a portico or a piece of column 
crushed into a mud-wall; and with such a morsel 
and many quotations, a true classic antiquary can 
compose a whole folio, and call it Jonian Antiquities” 
The second volume was published in 1796, and the 
work finally completed by the appearance of a third 
so late as 1840. 

In 1809, the Society produced the Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture preserved in the several Collections 
of Great Britain, the plates of which were engraved 
by Henry Howard, Andrea Tendi, William Newton, 
John Agar, and William Evans, under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs Towneley and Payne Knight, the 
latter of whom wrote the dissertations upon the his- 
tory and symbolical language of ancient art which 
accompanies the engravings. Five years afterwards, 
having cleared a thousand pounds by the sale of some 
land in Cavendish Square, the Dilettanti despatched 
Mr William Gell, Mr Francis Bedford, and Mr John 
Gandy to Asia Minor, to examine any architectural 
remains yet icularly those of 
Samos, is, Ap’ isias, Hierapolis, Laodicea, 
Telmessus, Patara, and Cnidus. The two architects 
received two hundred pounds a year each, and fi 

unds per month was placed at Mr Gell’s dis 
This proved inadequate ; and further calls were made 
upon the Society’s funds, till, at the return of the 
expedition, it found itself in possession ‘ of more 
numerous and important documents relating to Gre- 
cian architecture than had been produced by the 
united efforts of all Europe for the fast thirty years,’ 
but without the means of publishin them. Fearful 
of being anticipated by foreign ri each member 
subscribed fifty guineas towards the formation of 
an Ionian Fund; and the literature of England was 
enriched by the Unedited Antiquities of Ionia, which 

been well described as «the fullest and most 
accurate representation of important remains of 
antiquity hitherto given to the world.’ A humbler 
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but by no means ——— result of the last expe- 
dition sent forth by the Society, was the appearance 
of the once popular Road-books of Gell, the worthy 
precursors of the more perfect Hand-books of Murray. 

When the trustees of the British Museum were 
reluctantly compelled to decline the purchase of the 
beautiful specimens of Grecian art known as the 
Bronzes of Siris, the Dilettanti started a subscription, 
and so raised eight hundred of the thousand pounds 
required ; the trustees found the remainder, and the 
bronzes were added to the national collection. A 
volume of engravings from them, accompanied by an 
archeological essay by Chevalier Brinsted, was pub- 
lished by the Society. The last work produced under 
their auspices was Mr Penrose’s able and scientific 
Investigation into the Principles of Athenian Archi- 
tecture, in which the optical refinements exhibited 
in the construction of the Parthenon and other Attic 
buildings are carefully and clearly elucidated. 

While en in making the merits of ancient 
art better known, the Society of the Dilettanti were 
not entirely neglectful of the home interest. As 
early as 1748, they had under earnest consideration a 
scheme for the institution of an academy for the 
encouragement of painting and sculpture, and it was 
mainly through their influence and exertions that 
the ¢ r of the Royal Academy was eventually 
obtained. In 1774, ‘hey sent out two students, 
recommended by the academy, for the purpose of 
studying in Italy and Greece, and defrayed their 
expenses for three years. 

Considering the wealth and position of its members, 
it seems scarcely consistent that the Society should 
have no better home than that to be found in a 
tavern; such is, however, the case. In 1747, a site was 
purchased in Cavendish Square, the stone selected, and 
the foundation paid for; but for reasons unknown, the 
idea was relinquished, and the land disposed of thir- 
teen years later, at a premium of a thousand pounds. 
They next thought of erecting a building in Piccadilly 
after the model of the on Pola, and petitioned 
the king for a grant of land between Devonshire and 
Bath Houses, or to the west of Cambridge House. 
This scheme was also abandoned, and an attempt 
made to obtain a home at eng: House, previous 
to its conversion into the British Museum. Failing in 
this, they gave up all idea of securing a worthy 
domicile, and have remained contented with their 

uarters at the Thatched House, in St James’s 

treet. 

As a matter of course, the majority of names 
inscribed on the rolls of the Dilettanti Society are but 
little known outside the boundaries of the world of 
wealth and fashion; nevertheless, it has not wanted 
members whose fame as statesmen, artists, scholars, 
wits, and pleasant companions, has penetrated beyond 
the golden circle. Among its members we find 
Charles James Fox, Lord Holland, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Morpeth (the present Earl of Carlisle), Joseph 
Windham, Mountstuart Elphinstone, William Mitford, 
Samuel Rogers, David Garrick, George Colman, Harry 
Conway, George Selwyn, Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Laurence, Martin Shee, Joseph Banks, William Gell, 
Athenian Stuart, ~~ ight, Galiy Knight, 
Francis Horner, Colonel Leake, Sir George 
Sir William Hamilton, and Sir George Staunton. 

Thus far the Society of the Dilettanti have not 
belied their professions; quietly and unostentatiously, 
they have done more for the improyement of modern 
art than any government in Europe. Professor 
’ Kruse, in his erudite work on the Geography and 

Antiquities of Greece, distinguishes five oulele of the 
acquisition of knowledge respecting the land of art: 
1. That in which Greece her own story through 
her poets, historians, and geographers ; 2. The Roman 
dominion; 3. The Byzantine empire; 4. From the 
fall of Constantinople to the. foundation of the 
Dilettanti Society; and 5thly, From that period to 


the 


: resent time.’ So that if we overrate the debt 
ue 


the world to those who 


pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virti, 


we sin in good company. 


THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, 
AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LITERATURE AND POLITICS AT THE MANOR. 


ArnoucH Robert Marsden and Ellen Bateman were 
breathing ‘in converse seasons,’ time was advancing 
with each at the same rapid stride. She took no 
count of time save by its gain, by how much nearer 
it might be bringing to her the man she loved ; while 
he took no account of it at all, considering so much of 
his life as lost which was spent so far from the sun of 
prosperity, and from all which was pleasing to his 
nature. He wrote to her’ pretty only 
correspondent that he had, since his father had died 
about the time that he himself had landed in the 
New World—not with burning ardour indeed, for 
how ridiculous would be his position if that prolonged 
letter-carriage should at last terminate in the person 
of Lady Ryder instead of Miss Ellen Bateman, a 
possibility to which he could never quite shut his 
eyes—but with affection and tenderness; making 
blithely light of his privations, and always ending 
with the assurance of his final prosperity. He was 
too proud to confess of failure even to her he loved 
best. These letters, easily, not to say thoughtlessly 
written, were the young lady’s chief mental food; 
pored over again and again, with all the attention 
of a commentator, lest some divine meaning of the 
writer’s should by any means be let slip; treasured 
with all the loving selfishness of a literary antiquary, 
who has some ancient manuscript, of small importance 
perhaps, as some might think, but his own and his 
only, out of which he will vouchsafe scraps to certain 
favoured persons, but never—no, never—suffer the pre- 
cious document to leave his hands, or to be perused 
by the eyes of others. 

Many months, even years, had gone by since the 
two parted, but she retained the memory of his 
farewell look as though it had been given yesterday, 
and the impress of his loving lips as fresh and perfect. 
Nobody had kissed her since; for one’s father and 
sister, in such a case, of course, are nobodies, and 
indeed, even of those, Mr Onslow Bateman was not very 
demonstrative in that way, but rather preferred the 
being kissed by others; and we are not —— to 
say—with such an authority as his upon the other 
side—but that the passive sensation has not even a 

ater pleasantness about it than the active. Little 

iss Ryder kissed Ellen, it is true, every morning 
and evening, but it was rather a lip-tangent than 
a kiss which she administered. en could not 
possibly have shaken hands as those two saluted 
each other. The fingers would certainly have refused 
their office, and only an open slap with the palms 
have been accomplished. Women who don’t love 
one another can, however, behave in a wonder- 
fully affectionate and sisterly way, and substitute 
‘ dear’ for ‘You hussy” with great dexterity 
Ph naturalness. They neither deceive each other 
nor themselves by these ee ee it is 
true, but rather embitter their mu relations ; and 
when they get to bed, narrate to their confidantes 
what an artful puss that girl is, or how that that 
dreadful old woman is as false as her front-hair. Miss 
Ryder, who would have cried with vexation had Ellen 
been engaged to the baronet, was indignant beyond 
measure because she had slighted his addresses, and 
preferred somebody else. According to the little 
old lady, nothing Was good enough for her Charley ; 
and, indeed, she had reason to think well of the honest 
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fellow. She was one of those persons rarely 
Found out of England, who, though very intimatel 
connected with wealthy people, are left, throug 
family pride and love of hereditary grandeur, almost 
entirely unprovided for. A home at Rudesleigh, 
which had — impossible to her during the late 
baronet’s time—who had made the manor utterly 
scandalous by his manner of life there—was offered 
to her at once upon Sir Charles’s succession to the 
place; and if he had at first thought more of the 
necessity of having a lady to keep house for him, 
while Misses Bateman were his guests, than of 
obliging a relative with whom he was but scantily 
acquainted, she was now, at all events, mistress of 
the hall in her own right, having obtained the sincere 
and affectionate re, of her nephew. 

She had none of that jealousy which would have 
filled most female bosoms at the idea of a race of 
strangers like the Batemans occupying the manor- 
house so long. It was right that dear C 


les should 
consult his own happiness in every respect, and it was 
scarcely to be wondered at that Mr Onslow Bateman 


should be to that happiness; for surely so 
accomplished a person, thought little Miss Ryder, did 
not—out of the atmosphere of a court—exist. He 
would be just as able, just as polite, just as 
enchanting, in a a to an old woman like herself, 
as she sat knitting muffettees—an occupation she 
most diligently pursued even in the height of summer 
—in her low arm-chair in the drawing-room, as he 
ever shewed himself to be to the most brilliant of the 
yous ladies of the county. As to Miss Florence, 

own darling Florence! Heaven forbid that any- 
thing should ever happen to take her away from 
Rudesleigh; and she looked upon that young lady’s 


attempts to achieve inde ence as a ies of 
insubordination, in spite o being convi by her 
superior powers of controversial argument. ‘If J 


had a son,’ thought Miss Ryder, a supposititious case 
to which she would frequently give utterance, to 
her Charley’s intense amusement, ‘ Florence Bateman 
is the girl above all others whom I should like for a 
daughter-in-law.’ The only apprehension that she 
felt about that dear girl's future was, that she would 
never make a thoroughly good knitter or netter (for 
Miss Ryder was great in both those arts). Florence 
had too heterodox a method—very likely from having 
so much writing-work—of holding her fingers. But the 
old lady would not have had her give up her writing 
either, even to obtain excellence in that sublime art. 
Little Miss Ryder’s happiest moments were spent in 
listening to Florence’s manuscript verses, which never 
failed to draw copious tears and rust her knitting- 
needles. They were not ag always very discri- 
minating tears, but they welled up from a heart full 
of love, and would have gained her entrance into 
Paradise, even if she had not long ago earned her 
admission-ticket in a hundred different ways. It 
is our private belief, indeed—although it must be 
confessed that she did not quite give one the impres- 
sion of one of Mr Thomas Moore’s Peris—that our 
dear, kind-hearted Miss Ryder had never been turned 
out of Paradise at all. 

It was her custom, every Saturday morning after 
breakfast, to drink at the Pierian Spring ‘ turned 
on’ by Florence Bateman in the boudoir from her 
rather voluminous ‘ commonplace-book ;’ for that 
title was printed somewhat o ively at the back 
of the sacred volume, since, like most young poets, 
she had a shame as well as a pride in her divine voca- 
tion. Although Florence was always pleased to read 
her productions—for the sweet girl was but human 
after all—the balance of satisfaction certainly lay 
on the side of the elder lady; her pleasure had no sort 
of alloy, whereas her inop’ e sympathies and in- 

latory remarks sometimes discomfited the young 
ress not a little. The good eld lady had never 
written a verse in her life, and did not understand 


what infinitesimal vibrations will shock the souls 
attuned to harmony. She made nothing of getting up 
to shut the window, upon pretence of a draught, no 
matter how thrilling the passage in recitation; and 
if she dropped her needle, she would either obviously 

ive up her whole mind to the finding of it, with a 

borious pretence of not doing so, which was harass- 
ing in the extreme, or would flop down upon her 
knees at once, before the unfortunate Poetess could 
arrive at a proper halting-place. It always seemed 
to Florence, indeed, that these interruptions took 
place just where the pathos was most pathetic, and 
the sentiments required the deepest and most sus- 
tained attention; while the total unconsciousness of 
crime in the offender was perhaps the hardest to 
bear of all. 

It is a Saturday morning, and Miss Ryderis, as usual, 
in the Temple of the Muses, with the Priestess about 
to commence the openingrhyme. There is somethi 
in the latter’s aspect, on this particular occasion, whic 
to acuter eyes would perhaps betoken a mind not ill 
at ease; but the old lady has not got her spectacles 
fitted to her satisfaction, and is setting them right 
with her ye and then there is the netting 
to take up at the proper place, so the look is not 
observed ; therefore Florence, after a little hesitation 
within herself, determines to me her communi- 
cation till the morning’s work is over: it is so dis- 
agreeable to begin an unpleasant subject without 
so much introduction as ‘ is the matter?’ or, 
‘What makes you look so pale, my love?” Yes; 
she will wait a little. 

* Well, Florence, and what is it this mage my 
darling? What is the name of the poem, please, 
before you begin? I always like to know the name 
of it first, because it helps one so to find out what the 
poetry means; does it not, dear ?’ 

‘I daresay it does,’ replied Florence laughing; 
*but I don’t think that — to be necessary, and I 
am afraid it’s the poet’s fault if it is, my dear Miss 
Ryder. I am afraid, too, the name will not very 
anybody this time. It is called, Where 
is He 

The little old lady put down her work upon her 
knees, and —~e her gold spectacles a little way 
down her nose, looked over the tops of them in 
unaffected wonder at her companion. ‘Dear me, 
title, my love! Why, 
it’s more like a question than a title, isn’t it now? 
Where is he? ere is who?’ 

‘ Well, dearest,’ replied Florence, still laughing, but 
a little damped at not being able to a age the very 
title of her poem, ‘it is about somebody who is sup- 
posed not to exist, but who, we yet hope, will do so 
some day, you know.’ 

‘Oh, thank you; now I see,’ said the old lady, 
replacing her glasses, and setting to work with an 
air of great contentment; ‘I see now quite easily ; 
to be sure; how stupid of me. Why, of course, 
that evidently means a Baby!’ 

*No, it does not, indeed” exclaimed Florence 
indignantly ; ‘it’s nothing of the sort; it’s a—it’s 
a—— It’s impossible, indeed, to tell what it is 
without reading the whole poem, however. It is a 

short one, I promise you.’ 

‘I wish it was longer,’ said the old lady rapturously, 
‘Pray, begin, love.’ 

* Very well, then, this is the first line : 

There are, I trust, who love me well, 
The kindly hearts about my home’—— 

*I should think there were,’ exclaimed the listener, 
producing her pocket-handkerchief ; ‘ why, we all love 
you; of course we do: what nonsense talking about 
do. That is very pretty, though— 


of hearts about my home.”’ 
* The kindly hearts about my home,’ 
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reiterated the Poetess with great distinctness. 
* For all that smile and speech can tell 
Of ious thought, I need not roam. 
Such friendly deeds are rarely done 
As my kind friends have done for me ; 
J count them not by one and one, 
And there are more I do not see. 
I know, God help me, I have nought 
Of worth within, or rich desert’ —— 
*How can you write such dreadful stories, Florence?’ 
cried the old lady, wiping first her eyes and then her 
les. ‘No worth, indeed! God help you! 
y, of course, he’ll help you. But I am inter- 
rupting you, [ know; and it’s all so beautiful, only 
I am longing to come to him.’ 
‘I know, God help me, I have nought 
Of worth within, or rich desert 
Whereon might Pride boast, “ This is bought ;” 
My moods are shifting, manners curt’—— 
‘Manners what?’ inquired the little old lady 
ly. 
nv, not without a blush, repeated the men- 
dacious adjective. 
‘Curt? The very best manners J ever saw, my 
dear child, not excepting even those of your accom- 
i father. If anybody else had written such a 
thing of you, I should have said it was libellous.’ 


* What right have I, thus knowing all, 
Keen-conscious of this weighty debt, 
To see but dreary void—the Pall 
the dead friend I never met ? 
'o shudder lest, in years to come 
—But few, I feel, and swift, I pray’—— 
€Then you are a very, very wicked child, indeed,’ 
auhieed Oo little old lady sobbing. ‘But, pray, go 
on; it’s very pleasant, and makes me ery like I don’t 
know what. 


‘I dream again some heart my home, 
And wake to curse the truthful day ? 
I know not ; but? —— 


Here the attention of the somewhat abstruse Poetess 
was drawn, in spite of herself, to her auditor, whose 
feet had got out of her netting-stirrup, and who was 
attempting to recover the same by a series of gymnas- 
tic to be but which 
‘were, in ity, obtrusive in a very high degree. ‘I 
beg your pardon, my love: ah, or it at last!’ 
cried she, successfully sliding her foot into its usual 
receptacle; ‘I wouldn’t have you on any 
account. Pray, go on.’ 


* I know not: but could such be found 

As Heaven hath given, and hath to give, 

Methinks he'd lift me from the 

And teach my sin-fraught soul to live. 
And that’s all,’ observed the Poetess in conclusion, and 
‘to remove any doubt upon that point which might 
remain in the mind of her auditor ; for certainly nothing 
is more unpleasant than the ‘ Well, and what then ?’ or 
the ‘What are you ing about, my dear?’ when 
one has really reached the end of one’s poetical tether, 
and as we fondly imagined, with some little 
‘success in the way of finish. ‘That’s all, dear, and 
how do you like it ?’ 

‘I think it’s charming, love ; most ing, I do 
assure you. And I am so pleased to find He 
turns out to be after all.’ 

‘I am s0 glad,’ exclaimed Florence with quite a little 
blush of pride, ‘ for 1 was afraid you would have found 
it a little difficult. I know the is not so clear 
as it ought to be; and sometimes, indeed, I am tempted 
to believe in my dear old editor, who tells me that 

is my vocation rather than Verse. But it would 
have been hard to tell who it was one wanted—the 
sort of ideal friend who seems so needful—without 


reading you the whole poem. Did you guess who it 
was, soon, my dear Miss Ryder ?’ 

* Yes, dearest, of course I did: I had it at almost 
the very first starting ; for what makes ladies 
discontented with their friends, and all that belo 
to them, but the want of a Lover? I have felt it m 
once upon a time, although you may not believe it. 
Of course, you meant a husband; a Mr Wright, as 
Charley him. Where is He, indeed? I’m sure 
I I knew.’ 

Nor, in spite o e poor girl’s blushes and protes- 
tations, would little Miss Ryder accept of any less 
obvious interpretation of her transcendental 

This controversy, however, afforded that opportunity 
for which Florence had been waiting, to s upon a 
certain subject which was oppressing her mind. 

‘Talking of lovers,’ said she, ‘do you know that 
my sister Ellen has had great news this morning ?’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied the old lady, in a voice so quiet 
and so cold that it might have belonged to anybody 
rather than the impassioned and affectionate speaker 
of a few moments before ; ‘I hope it’s good news.’ 

‘Robert Marsden is coming home immediately ; is 
probably on his way to England at this moment.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied little Miss Ryder, without any display 
of excitement even at such intelligence as that. 

‘And he returns after three years’ absence with a 
very large fortune.’ 

‘Then I suppose it is good news, observed the 
implacable old lady. 

‘I cannot tell that,’ said Florence sorrowfully ; ‘I 
only hope for the best. There must be a great deal of 

in Mr Marsden, since almost everybody likes 
im, and my dear sister certainly loves him with all 
her heart.’ 

The interest which little Miss Ryder took in her 
intense and absorbing that she was quite startled— 
being in no way prepared for such a spectacle—when 
a beautiful face, all wet with tears, looked up to her 
suddenly from her own lap, and Florence tom 
besought her, on her knees, to be less hard with sister 
Ellen, and not to strive to steel against her a heart 
that was meant to be touched by all sorrows of the 


* My dear Florence, I am sure I did not know that 
your sister had a sorrow,’ replied she, a little molli- 
fied ;‘1 am glad to hear that she has more feeling 
than I gave her credit for. I can, however, do nothing 
for her that I know of in the way of comfort. Why 
doesn’t she learn netting, now ?’ 

* You can do something for her, and for me too,’ said 
Florence comer ee can beg Sir Charles to ask 
Mr Marsden to Rudesleigh.’ 

‘ And why can’t she ask Charles herself ? No, that 
wouldn’t do, to be sure, silly, wrong-headed girl that 
she is. But why shouldn’t you ask him, Florence? I 
am sure you would only have to hint at such a 


*I’d rather not, I’d much rather not,’ returned the 
girl with heightened colour. ‘ My—that is, our obliga- 
tions to Sir Charles are already too deep. That is one 
of the reasons why I am anxious that this marriage— 
since it is to be—should take place as soon as possible. 
Is it not enough, my dear friend, to say, “ I wish 


Rudesleigh to marry the girl w he has set his 
own heart upon ?’ 

quietly ; ‘and besides, they are two such old friends.’ 


‘ Friends, and in love with the same girl!’ remarked 
the little old lady scornfully. ‘Well, for my part, I 
don’t believe in such friendships.’ Then, kissing the 
beautiful face which still pare vl at her with gentle 
reproach, she added, tenderly: ‘ there, it is no 


_— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
It; pray, or my sake 

* It is, -~ lové,’ returned the old lady ; ‘ and I will 

do your bidding ; but it is not a pleasant mission, is it, 
to get r Charley to ask the young man down to ; 
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satisfaction to one to be in a passion in your company, 
Florence, and I won’t be a cross old woman any more.’ 


Marsden and Ryder had not on very cor- 
dial terms, it is true, for each had a grievance 
against the other; the former had been too success- 
ful in love, and the latter in money-getting; but 
both these causes of jealousy were now removed. 
The young baronet had given up all thoughts of 
obtaining Ellen Bateman for his bride, from the 
instant that she had given him plainly to under- 
stand that her affections were pledged to his friend. 
He had suffered as most men of strong feelings do 
suffer—for to how few of us does it happen to 
marry our first love?—but its healthy nature soon 
recovered itself. He forgave most most 
generously, in convincing himself that he had 
nothing to forgive; but he did not forget, insomuch 
that to secure her happiness who could never be 
wife of his, he would have made any personal sacrifice. 
To continue his intimacy with her future husband 
was the surest method of making himself of use 
to her, should any necessity arise; and besides that, 
though he distrusted the yo man’s stability of 
character—thought him but too likely, as he expressed 
it, ‘to go a re mucker’—he had a real regard 
for the ap ge of that happiest epoch in his life, 
the —. ys of Lakeland and young love. 

iss Ryder, therefore, to her t astonish- 
ment, found her nephew quite willing, and even 
leased to invite Robert Marsden to Rudesleigh ; and 
it was understood that the young millionaire from 
over seas was to come thither as soon as he landed. 

There were two other persons at the manor-house 
beside Charles and Ellen who looked forward to the 
young millionaire’s arrival with considerable interest 
—Mr Onslow Bateman and Mr Hardy Wentworth. 
This latter gentleman would have been considered by 
most listeners, no matter what topic his eloquence 
chanced to be adorning, what is called ‘a superior 
man.’ He was not very much better on one subject 
than another, and, indeed, greatly prided himself upon 
having no sort of sympathy with any subject. He 
was an aristocrat in so far as he despised all persons 
of low condition, and who were not ‘in society ;’ and 
he was a democrat, insomuch as he hated people 
with handles to their names, whom the world would 
ignorantly worship in preference to Mr Hardy Went- 
worth. He had even by no means a high opinion of 
his own ‘set,’ intellectual men about town, fast philoso- 
phers, and persons of condition, who ‘fed upon sauces,’ 
political, theological, and literary, and despised plain 
roast and boiled; nor, with many uaintances 
and several sycophants, was Mr Hardy Wentworth 
known to possess so vulgar a matter as a friend. 
After a certain, hard, dry, critical fashion, this gen- 
tleman was a > of a man, just as one 
might be of a horse, and he was attracted to Mr 
Onslow Bateman at once, as to ‘a fellow worth 
knowing ;’ strange to say, however, he utterly over- 
looked, or did not know how to estimate his bon- 
homie, and ascribed to mere force of intellect the 
he was far more indebted to 

iality of his disposition. During frequent 
visits to Rudesleigh, he sounded the cokterat far 
as his plummet would go, upon a certain semi-literary, 
semi-political undertaking, which was about to be 
entered upon by himself and some of his London 
acquaintances, and found him willing enough to join 
them. A new Paper was to be started, which was to 
revolutionise Politics and Literature, if not to abolish 
them—as at present understood—from off the face of 
the globe ; and Mr Onslow Bateman was to afford it 
his unquestionably valuable assistance. 

The two worthies finally settled the matter over a 
= of billiards one September night, after their host 
retired to his bedroom, under pretence of bei 


fatigued with partridge-shooting. Ryder Sid “net 


care to play at billiards with either his venerable 
friend or with Wentworth, insomuch as they could 
both give him at least twenty-five points in fifty, 
while they only gave him ten. Mr Bateman, in par- 
ticular, had not forgotten an art for which he had 
been distinguished in his earlier days, and which he 
had since had many opportunities of practising at the 
residences of his aristocratic friends. The possession 
of a billiard-table is not a bad test for separating the 
upper landed gentry from the lower, and is certainly 
a much more practical and satisfactory one than an: 
distinction to be found in Burke. The billiard- 
room of Rudesleigh was sacred from the profan- 
ation of smoke in the daytime; but every evening, 
as Mr Bateman was wont to observe, civilisation 
reasserted itself there in the finest regalias. 

‘The Vampire, a political and literary paper, whose 
object will be to point out the errors of modern jour- 
nalism, and to protect the public morality,’ observed 
Mr Wentworth, quoting en its prospectus, and 
missing an easy white hazard, ‘may be obtained on 
Friday next at all newsvendors.’ 

‘The proprietary,’ observed Mr Onslow Bateman, 
continuing the quotation with great fravity, while 
in the act of attempting a cannon off cushions, 
‘have no pecuniary aim whatever, but will direct 
their efforts solely to the elevation of opinion.’ 

‘By Jove,’ cried Wentworth, ‘ that’s a bold stroke; 
and what a game it leaves!’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Mr Bateman, taking advantage of 
the improved position of the balls; ‘I’m afraid that 
makes the necessary fifty,’ and he put the red ball 
into one pocket and the thind half-crown he had won 
from Mr Wentworth into another. ‘I break the balls, 
then; and by the by, who writes your first leader?’ 

‘ Verjuice leads off with a stinger against Derby.’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ observed Mr Bateman pathetically. 
‘See, they’re both in balk, and you have little or 
nothing to play at.’ 

‘Lord John is left for me,’ pursued Wentworth ; 
‘and Cracker is to pitch into Pam.’ 

‘I thought there were to be four leaders—or 
misleaders, as perhaps will be remarked by the 
vapid and irreflective—who writes the fourth ?’ 

* Verjuice, again, I think ; but whoever of us is the 
most bilious is always to write the fourth article: it 
isthe one we are to keep perpetually standi i 
Quaker Bright.’ 

‘ That is correcting the errors of journalism with a 
vengeance. And how about the protection of the 
public morality ?’ 

‘Well, that is to be done mainly by the li 
staff; their censorship is to be tolerably severe, 
understand. Cracker given us one capital notion : 
at least one of the books selected for review is to 
be immoral. We shall only quote for purposes of 
rebuke, of course ; but we shall quote. ft is melan- 
choly to think how the highly educated classes relish 
anything with a soupcon impropriety about it. 
Among the lower classes, it is said that a newspay 
without police reports would never circulate at all; 
but we are going to leave them out altogether, you 
know, “ from motives which the proprietary trust will 
not be unappreciated.” ’ 

* And where do you get your general news from ?’ 


‘From well-paid and intelligent correspondents over 
the whole world—the correspondents, that is, of the 
Times ne T. 

‘Excellent,’ observed Mr Bateman smiling, ‘and 


not expensive, Your staff, then, is completely made 
up, is it? 

Hardy Wentworth. ‘Our contributors will be more 
numerous and varied than ever newspaper had before ; 
because our columns will always be open to the 
es aan matter from what quarter—of manly 
politics and rigorous criticism.’ 

‘Slasher and Crasher, eh?’ remarked Mr Onslow 
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Bateman as he put away his cue, and lit his bedroom 
candle. ‘Upon my ne - scheme looks extremely 

romising, and particularly if we can get our young 
pom millionaire to help it.’ 

The success of the Vampire was indeed, as had 
been predicted by the sagacious Mr Hardy Went- 
worth, in a very few months pronounced complete ; 
not only by the proprietary, who published its stamp- 


returns in every number, in very readable type, but 
by the — whose morals it protected, and by the 
press, whose errors it corrected. Everybody abused it, 


it is true; called it ‘too bad’ and ‘shameful,’ ‘ un- 
principled’ and ‘inconsistent ;’ but still the very folks 
who wondered most ‘how anybody could read it,’ 
read it themselves. It was for no little time the 
theme of political conversation ; all the newspapers 
extracted its articles, for each found ih the columns 
of the Vampire a philippic directed against the 
peculiar object of its own animosity ; while the Wits 
averred that they had confidence in its French articles, 
since they were manifestly written in and 
declared a policy to be unnecessary to a journal which 
could insure its life without one. 


And yet the following conversation took place at | house. 


Rudesleigh Manor one evening concerning this most 
rint. 

‘I wonder, my dear Ryder,’ observed Hardy 
Wentworth, who been extracting for the young 
baronet’s delectation some exquisite es from 
that still novel venture—‘ I wonder you don’t patronise 
our journal yourself. It would be that object in life 
for you which you seem to me so much to want.’ 

* Thank you,’ replied Ryder drily. ‘ Whatever void 
there may be in my poor existence’—he began to 
stammer and blush in an unaccountable manner, so 
that the ex-tutor had to intervene, with, ‘Wentworth 
thinks that a void in one’s existence is like a broken 
window, which you can stuff a copy of the Vampire 
into, and so remedy.’ 

* He does,’ asserted the extricated baronet, laughing ; 
‘and besides, each of you has a copy sent him of that 


as this, the Vampire must be a prett roperty.’ 
‘ood many who 
obtain it upon the same very reasonable terms.’ 
w Bateman laughed loud and long, as 
though Mirth itself were tickling at his heart-strings, 
and in a manner scarcely to have been expected of 
one who had sunk his entire savings—all the pro- 
he had in the world—in the journal under dis- 
cussion. ‘What J complain of in the Vampire,’ said he, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘is its enormous stamp-returns.’ 

‘But that must be a good sign, surely,’ observed 
Ryder simply. 

‘Not if you have to buy the stamps, and yet not 
sell the copies,’ explained Hardy Wentworth. ‘The 
fact is, nobody will read a rar unless they are 
previously convinced that everybody else reads it: a 
great circulation must be first arrived at, and then 
people begin to take it in.’ 

‘ is something like the sucker of my old pump 
in the back-yard,’ observed Ryder: ‘you must make 
it a little pish at first, before it draws. If your 

ump doesn’t work after all, the water with which you 
fea it would be all thrown away, I fear.’ 

‘Which would be a pity, where water is scarce,’ 
replied Wentworth, shrugging his shoulders, and play- 
ing the devil’s tattoo on the great bay-window. 

‘And yet,’ observed Mr Bateman in a confidential 
voice, ‘it seems ridiculous, after having dug so deep, 
to lose all for the sake of a few bucketfuls. It is 
“letting well alone” with a vengeance, and in a 
most unusual sense.’ 

ly; concerning im: wing 
money after bad. 


‘Ours is not absolutely bad,’ argued Mr Bateman 
with unusual earnestness; ‘I could shew you the 
books, and let you see how the whole thing stands, if 
you wish. Our success at first was enormous, reall 
enormous; the late decrease in our circulation is 
one of those unaccountable phenomena which will 
occur in journalism ; and in the meantime our stamp- 
returns must be kept up, or else we lose our advertise- 
ments. Our writing is just as good as ever. No 
human being can account for these aberrations.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ replied Ryder doubtfully ; ‘it 
seems to me the thing is not so unnatural. At the 
first start of a universally abusive paper, it pleases 
more persons than it disgusts; but ogee when 
everybody’s turn has come round to be ill-treated, it 
oo more people than it pleases. There are also— 
although Wentworth yonder denies it—not a few per- 
sons in the world who have no relish for—for’—— 

‘Bitter aloes’ suggested Mr Onslow Bateman 
gloomily. 

‘ Exactly,’ responded Ryder, with a smile at the 
candid admission. ‘I own to you that if it were not 
for the personal interest _ two gentlemen take in 
it, I would not have such a paper brought into my 


Over Onslow countenance there 
passed a sudden expression of positive anguish—agony ; 
a look totally foreign to pa Ryder iol oon 
beheld in that pleasant face before. It was only for a 
moment, and was succeeded by the ex-tutor’s ordi 
placid smile ; but the beholder never forgot it. In 
after-years, he likened it to the peering forth of that 
Fox’s head whom the Spartan would have hidden 
from every eye, though it was i is very 
vitals. At the time, he was shocked to think that his 
outspeaking sy have produced it, and was hasten- 
ing to express his sorrow; but Mr Bateman stopped 
him merrily with: ‘Tush, tush, my friend ; you are 
— right enough, and, at all events, could never 

urt with even a just sarcasm such a rhinoceros as 
myself. I confess, however, I am disappointed ; for I 
had hoped you would have joined us, and saved the 
inking ship with some of your floating capital.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ replied Ryder earnestly, ‘I would 
not lend one farthing for any such pi If you, 
however, desire to borrow of me, I need not say that 
what money I have to spare is at your service ; nor 
is it any concern of mine to what use or abuse you 
put it.’ Here, as if unwilling to prolong a discussion 
that was agreeable to neither y, the young baronet 
left the room ; and Mr Hardy Wentworth, who had 
been keeping up a continued stream of melodious 
whistling in the bay-window throughout the fore- 
going conversation, stopped his song as suddenly as 
any thrush who sees a worm, to ask: ‘ How is it, 
Bateman ; is the Vampire to live on ?’ 

‘It is,” replied the ex-tutor with all his 
cheerfulness of voice and manner ; ‘the creature is to 
have more blood to suck.’ 


SICILY AND ITS TUNNY-FISHERY. 


At the extremity of far away to the south, 
as most people know, and surrounded by the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, lies the island of Sicily, 
the Trinacria of the ancients. Seen from the sea, it 
appears a mass of rocks, broken into every fantastic 

pe, and shooting their pointed pinnacles high up 
into the sunny sky. 

It is difficult to imagine that those j sterile 
mountains enclose fertil e valleys and plains bringin, 
forth ‘ corn, and oil, and wine in abundance,’ yet so it 
is; the soil is still rich and fertile, as in the days of the 
Romans; but it is another kind of fertility from that 
to which we are accustomed ; there are no green plea- 


sant meadows, no fields of waving corn, and the 
change of seasons makes but little difference in the 
landscape. The orange and lemon groves are ever 


|| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
yaper, as itis. If every country-house takes in as many | 
| 
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and the olives also, though of another tint. 
tations of fig-trees and vineyards slope down to 

the sea-shore, and the corn is sowed between the 
vines. All the stony, barren land, even high up in 
the mountains, is covered by the Indian fig or cactus, 
that singular plant, the leaves of which grow out of 
each other, and the fruit out of the leaves. In Sicily, 
it serves with the aloe for hedges to the vinefields. 
Persons who have only seen specimens of it in the 
hot-houses of Kew, or elsewhere, can form no idea of 
the gigantic size it attains in this its native clime; 
its leaves are twelve or fourteen inches long, and 
more than an inch thick; from one leaf shoot out 
five or six others, in the form of a fan, and these 


The bread, that best and most ni gift of 
Heaven, is excellent; sweet and good, wi any 
admixture of alum or any other drug. I do not 
remember to have ever eaten any like it, except in my 
native city of Bristol, where, at some of the bakers’, a 
particular kind of bread, called red wheat, could be 
procured, of which one could indeed eat and be 


-| thankful. 


Of the luscious I will only say that when, 
on my return to I was recommended to try, 
as a luxury, a dish of the famous Raisin de Fontaine- 
bleau, which every one pronounced to be excellent, I 
supposed my friends were joking, so insipid and 
watery did the fruit seem to me by comparison with 
that of Sicily. There are, of course, many varieties 

pes, as well as of wines made from them, in 
the island; but that best known is Marsala, which, 
when really unadulterated, is little inferior to Madeira. 
The disease has been very prevalent amongst the 
vines of late years. Sulphur is eye and suc- 
cessfully used in their cure. 
three times attacked, and as many times restored 
by this means during the same spring. People are 
employed to go about and dredge the bunches with 
the sulphur powder. This remedy was, I believe, 
discovered by the Sicilians, and the antidote to the 
malady being ready at hand, it is not surprising they 
were the first to apply it. 

In vain the eye seeks, in Sicily, to repose itself on 
our English forest-trees. How often have I gazed out 
on its tropical vegetation, and longed for the spreading 
oak, the noble elm, and graceful ash of my native 
land! Here they are unknown. The ev cork 
and pepper tree, groves of olives of a whitish-gray 
tint, intermixed with the lemon, the fig 
tree, of a deep rich son cover the land. e quan- 
tity of oil produced these olives is immense ; and 
it is well it is so, in a country where there is little 

-land, and where no sort of care is or ever 
been bestowed on the rearing of cattle; conse- 
quently, the meat is very bad—almost unwholesome ; 
and there is little or no butter or milk except that 
iven by the numerous herds of goats which seek 
their scanty meals high up amongst the rocks. The 
cows and oxen subsist, in a + measure, on the rind 
of the Indian fig, and the dried leaves of the maize 
or Indian corn. Ata certain season of the year, the 
are fed on the rind of oranges and lemons, 

from which the juice and spirit has been 

chiefly for the English market. 

The manner of living and eating of the Sicilians 
can be well imagined : people, rich an r, eat 
of things as far removed from our notions Mt what 
is fit for table, as would be the diet of the cows and 
sheep from the ideas of any well-bred English animal 

ose species. In walking one day through the 
streets of Palermo, I came upon some people sur- 


have seen the fruit | f 


rounded by a number of bushel-baskets, piled high 

with what + penne to me at a distance round 
white pebbles, On ne nearer, I found they 
were common garden-snails. I asked for what pur- 
pose me | were intended, and was informed they 
were a favourite article of food with the Sicilians. 
Close by was a fire made between four stones, and a 
hitherto unappreciated by me, but which was in 
process of preparation for sale for the benefit of the 
public, by being boiled with some nm herbs and 
tomatoes, I afterwards had the oleae of par- 
taking of this dish at the table of a Sicilian noble, 
who, with his family, sucked the snails out of their 
shells with delight. I forced myself to eat two of 
them out of politeness, of course, as it is considered 


g | want of good-breeding to refuse any dish in Sicily. 


The entrails of fowls are carefully washed, cooked, 
and served up. The polypus we call star-fish, which 
attains, in these seas, a prodigious size, also serves as 
an article of food. I have seen some full five feet 
across from one point of the star to another; it is 
eaten boiled, and resembles hard salt gristle covered 
with slime. 

In the ing, broad beans are eaten, raw, after 
dinner ; Puy te of turnip, raw likewise ; in the 
winter these are replaced by large uncooked fennel 
roots. ws wild in the fields and gar- 
dens, none taking the trouble to cultivate it; it is 
exceedingly bitter; this remark applies to many other 
vegetables, but the bitterness is in some degree dis- 

ised by the manner in which they are served up; 
for the water in which they have been boiled bei 
squeezed out, is replaced by a plentiful supply 
lemon-juice and olive-oil. 

Some families who have travelled, live in the French 
style; but I have heard of a French cook, that was 
brought out by a Sicilian ae, who, when he 
saw the scanty manner in which the Palermo market 
was supplied, and the quality of the viands eae 
or sale, threw up his arms in wild d ir, and declared 
he had nothing left to do but to ¢ himself. I 
one day saw an English bottle-jack, which had been 
offered for sale in the palace in which I resided; it 
was being exhibited everywhere as a curiosity. They 
ealled it a clock, and were lost in amazement at the 
perfection to which the arts and sciences were carried 
in England, which they pronounced to be a wonderful 
country. I merely remarked that it would be useless 
pF mapa as it would be next to im 
sible to procure the joints it was its duty to roast. 
People seemed to agree with me, and the machine 
remained unsold. 

During the winter months, good veal from Sorrento 
is brought over by the steam-boats from Naples to 
Palermo, and is ht up at a high price by the 
gentry. The native is always eaten stewed, or 
in the form of sausage-meat, otherwise it would be 
too hard for any teeth or any digestion. The Sicilians 
are, however, even greater macaroni-eaters than the 
lazzaroni of Naples, and in this way console them- 
selves for the want of meat. Every one begins dinner 
by piled as high up as it can 
be handed to him; and as it is p with ex- 
tremely strong cheese, oil, tomatoes, and a kind of 
v bitter fruit, fried in slices, it is a portion for- 
midable for any English man or woman to get 
through. When such is the ordinary fare in a 
palace, it may be imagined what it must be among 
the poor, and one can well understand the enormous 
benefit bestowed on them by the tunny-fishery. 

The thon, as it is called in French, or tunny, is a 
fish but little known in this country, as it never 
visits our shores. In Paris, it may be seen exposed 
for sale in small quantities, preserved in oil, but 
never fresh, for even with the aid of the Marseille 
Railway it could scarcely reach Paris before spoiling 
—the season of the fishery being principally in the 


produce the figs, four or five being set round the | 
edge of the upper part of each leaf. This fruit | F 
forms the — food of the lower classes durin 
many months of the year, and much resembles a | 
swect pear in taste. A few of these figs and a piece } 
of bread make a good meal for a Sicilian. 

wi 
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hot months of May and June. This fish, whose flesh 
is solid, some say resembling veal, forms in Sicily 
the chief food of the lower classes during the sum- 
mer, and is a — of wealth to some < = 
richest Sicilians. It is migratory, proceeding in 

like its smaller brethren, the herring and mackerel. 
In the early part of April it begins to leave the 
ocean, entering the Mediterranean by the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The thon, notwithstanding its great size, 
is a timid fish, and likes smooth water; for this 
reason, and for the facility of finding the small sar- 
dines, anchovies, and marine-plants on which they 
feed, they coast along the shore, taking refuge in 
rough weather in the numberless gulfs and ba 
formed by the sinuosities of the land, and where the 
sea is often unruffled when it is agitated outside. 
They thus proceed on their journey, apd are caught 
in great numbers on the coast of Sardinia and on the 
Ligurian shore ; but where man makes the greatest 
havoc in their ranks is on the coast of Sicily. 

I should premise that it is the intention of the 
tunny to coast along the shores of Italy, go throu 
the Rtrait of Messina, and the summer in the 
Black Sea. It often happens, however, that when they 
arrive at the strait, the agitated state of the water, 
caused by the meeting of the current from the Adriatic 
and that coming through the strait—the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the ancients—frightens them so much 
that it induces them to change their route, and coast 
round Sicily, intending to reach the Black Sea by 
that longer but calmer voyage: this is the reason 
they fall a prey in such numbers to the Sicilians, who 
have their prisons of net-work ready to receive them. 

Neither time nor expense is spared in gettin 
these ready for sea, and the amount of both requi 
may be inferred from the following figures: the nets 
are 1400 or 1500 feet long, nearly 300 wide (in parts), 
and from 50 to 100 feet deep; in fact, for three 
months before the fishery begins, hundreds of men 
are employed in repairing the boats and other > 
and in making new nets. In many parts of fc 
very great strength is required, for the fish they are 
to enclose measure from 5 to 7 feet long, and their 
girth is nearly as great. 

In this country, where there are no rope-manufac- 
tories, the proprietor of the tonnara has to procure 
ship-loads of sparto or Spanish grass from Valencia, 
and hemp from the Naples market, and then to make 
his own ropes, afterwards to be converted into nets; 
so that the courtyard of one of the most ancient 
and magnificent palaces of Palermo is seen to serve 
all the p of a rope-walk, whence the uce 
is conveyed to Solanto, where the making of the nets 


lanto is a promontory covered with small cot- 
tages, the —. of the fishermen engaged in the 
tonnara, and which cluster round an ancient Norman 
castle, the residence of Blanche of Castile during her 
sojourn in those and now the summer habita- 
tion of the proprietor of the fishery. It stands on a 
projecting point of rock, in a highly pi ue 
situation ; from its balconies, the fish may be seen 
swimming in the waters below, and the view stretches 
far over the sea, away to the Lipari Isles, and along 
the coast to the point of Cefali. : 

This settlement is in full activity from March till 
July. The men enter into an engagement with the 
proprietor of the tonnara in the month of February ; 
they —— for a certain amount of daily wages, and, 
after a have been paid, and a certain 
profit secured by the owner, they ge a percentage on 
the extra profits: they are thus deeply interested in 
the success of the affair. As soon as the heat sets in, 
they no longer sleep in their houses, but lie down on 
the open beach, and start up to their work at the 
first break of dawn. About the first week in April, 
the nets being completed, are put into large boats or 
barges,-with an abundant supply of large stones and 


anchors. It is necessary that the water should be 
comparatively still for the letting down of the nets. 
There are strong under-currents in the Mediterranean, 
called, in the Sicilian dialect, rema; and as it is 
absolutely n the nets should stand perpen- 
dicularly in the water, and form walls of net-work, it 
would useless to sink them while these currents 
prevail, as they would be forced into a slanting posi- 
tion, and the chambers could not be formed. Watchers, 
whose duty it is to look constantly down into the 
water, are therefore set to announce when the rema 
ceases; and as it is quite uncertain at what moment 
it may terminate, the boats and men are kept in 
readiness from the break of day to evening, in order 
to put off at any instant, and profit by the Lecuniie 
moment for lowering the nets; until this can be 
accomplished, all is at a stand-still. Sometimes a 
delay of many days takes place, for these currents are 
of most uncertain duration and return, and many 
anxious eyes are bent on the shining surface of the 
sea, when troops of fish are beginning to pass by, 
and no prisons are ready to receive them ! 

At length the wished-for signal is given, and the 
boats having arrived at the appointed spot (about a 
mile from the shore), the stones and anchors are made 
fast at intervals to the lower edge of the nets, in order 
to sink them to the bottom, the upper edge being 
floated by pieces of the cork-tree; they are cast 
into the sea by two boats’ crews, parting from one 
point, and lowering them in such a manner as to form 
a succession of squares, loud cries of joy announcing 
the completion of each chamber. To understand this 
term, it must be remembered that we have said the 
nets form walls of net-work, ——- being left 
between each chamber by which the fish are to enter, 
and which can be closed at will, by raising from the 
bottom to the top of the net, a door or curtain which 
lies reefed below till the fish enter ; it is then drawn 
up behind them, thus preventing their —~ = Find- 
ing the ing to the second chamber, y enter, 
and a curtain, as in the 
first ; and so they go on through the several chambers, 
until they reach the last and fatal one, called the 
‘chamber of death.’ At the bottom of this last room 
is a square of net-work, immensely strong, called the 
leva, exactly fitting to the four sides of the net-walls; 
can be and at 

t may not y known to English readers, 
that St as the patron of fisher- 
men ; to account for which the Sicilians say, that one 
day he began to h to the heathens; but as they 
remained incredulous, he turned round and addressed 
the fishes, who came out of the water in crowds to 
listen to him; on which the people who witnessed the 
miracle became converted in great numbers. As soon, 
then, as the nets are fairly in the sea, the tection 
of St Anthony is implored, and a large ch of 
olive, some ten feet high, which has been previously 
blessed in the church, is fixed in the centre of the 
tonnara. The priest then makes the circuit of the 
nets in a boat, pronouncing a blessing as he goes. 
This is the last tion, and to the Sicilians, 
the — important, for their religion enters into all 


ect order, two watchers are placed at the opening 
of the first chamber, to announce the entrance of the 
a tarpauling spread over their to screen 

from the sun, and to throw a shade on the water, on 


* The object of forming these numerous chambers is, that 
one troop of fish having entered and ad d into the second 
chamber, the first is 


to admit new-comers, 


| 
which they drop a little oil from time to time, to 
render it smooth; by these means they can see what 
| is passing in the blue — below. The watchers 
| are relieved every three hours, and remain at their 
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— immovable and in perfect silence from before 
wn till evening. When they see a troop of fish 
enter, they close the entrance to the nets; the tunnies 
go round and round till they come to the opening into 
the second chamber, and so on till they arrive at the 
chamber of death. The men then hoist a signal, 
which, being perceived on shore, a red flag is run up 
on the e tower, which is saluted with cries of 
* Bandiera a Solanto!’ (The flag at Solanto), and the 
boats put off with the men requisite to weigh the net. 

Sometimes the fish remain hours, or even days, in 
the centre divisions of the nets, and will not go 
to the last, as if they knew the fate that awaited 
them there ; and there is no means known either of 
forcing or enticing them forward—they must be left 
to themselves. I was once present at a very large 
‘take’ of tunnies at Solanto. 

The graceful three-masted launch of the proprietor 
put off from the shore one morning early, when the 
red flag on the castle tower announced that fish were 
in the chamber of death. She bounded, propelled by 
six young rowers, over the sapphire waters, more 
ow blue than the sky overhead, and we were soon 
at the scene of action. The movable floor of net- 
work (leva) was being rapidly hauled to the surface of 
the water; the fishermen uttering loud cries of joy, 
as their practised eyes already perceived in the blue 
depths their monstrous prey Lge numbers. The 
flying-fish, which by chance got into the net, 
sprang high into the air, and were caught by the 
lookers-on. The scene soon became painfully and 
intensely exciting. We could see the imprisoned 
victims rushing wildly round and round, trying to 
escape, and casting the water, lashed into foam by 
their struggles, high into the air. At length, when the 
net was within six or eight feet of the surface, it 
was made fast at the four corners, and the battle 
JN pe Each man seized his sharp hooked weapon, 
an plunging it into the fish, dragged them, with loud 
shouts, alive into the boats; blood spouted in great 
quantities from the wounded creatures, covering the 
men, and reddening the waves for a long distance 
round. ‘The butchery continued till all were taken ; 
the efforts of two or three men being required to 
secure each fish, as they are very strong. Once out of 
the water, however, the te 

People of all ranks take the greatest delight in this 
scene, and come from long distances to witness it. 
They do not call it fishing, but killing, as in fact it is. 
The boats are towed to the shore, and the fish are 
sold to dealers from all the neighbouring towns and 
villages, some buying one fish, some two or three, 
according to the population to be supplied. 

The first take of tunny that I witnessed was on 
the 17th of April; the number in the net was found to 
be sixteen. ‘They were sold on the beach at Palermo 
for a sum equal to L.70 sterling; this large price, 
averaging nearly one shilling a pound, was obtained 
because it was the first haul of the season. The 
greatest activity prevails during the first half of 
June. Prayers are offered up daily to St Anthony, 
from the Ist to the date of his féte, the 13th. He is 
entreated to implore from Almighty God a plentiful 
take of fish; and as in the height of the season, the 
tunny fetches only a farthing a pound, it may be 
imagined what a boon it is to people eating little or 
no meat. Immense quantities are salted down, and 
form the winter provision, whilst a considerable 
portion is exported. 

This tonnara of Solanto (eight miles from Palermo, 
by land) is one of the best on the coast of Sicily, from 
its position, having a large gulf before it, into which 
the tunny is sure to come. That of Signor Florio, 
called Arinella, is less productive; but it has the 
advan of being nearer the capital, uently, 
there is less expense attending the fishery, and better 
prices are obtained. The fish which remain unsold on 
the beach of Solanto at the ringing of the ‘Ave 


Maria’ (at sunset), are taken in boats to Palermo, 
The voyage is about ten miles by sea, and is some- 
times attended with and danger; the cape 
Zaffarana having to be doubled, where boats and 
cargo together are sometimes lost. When a large 
haul is secured on a Saturday morning, quantities are 
sent off to Naples by the steamer, which always 
leaves on that day.* is tonnara formerly belon 
to the kings of Naples. The grandfather of hi 
present majesty often superintended it in person, and 
amused himself for hours, sitting on the shore, bar- 
gaining for his fish with the dealers. The average 
rofit obtained may be reckoned at a thousand a year. 
Sword-fish are sometimes taken in the net with the 
tunny, or alone ; these are not dragged into the boats 
with hooks, but carefully towed ashore after them. 
Their flesh, which is much superior to that of the 
tunny, is sold; but the roe is carefully preserved for 
the private eating of the proprietor, as it is considered 


a t luxury. 

On the 29th of June, St Peter’s Day, the tunny- 
fishery ends. The nets that have formed the cham- 
bers are cut, sink to the bottom, and perish. The 
leva, which is the strongest part, as it has to support 
the whole weight of the fish, as it is raised through 
the water at every successive haul, is carefully laid 
up, and with some slight repairs, serves for the last 
scene of existence to tunny of other years. 


A PURSUIT OF JUSTICE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


A Turitt of delight shot through my frame as I 
turned my back upon the camp at Aldershott, 
bidding adieu to bigwigs and wiggings, monotony 
and drill. I had lived long enough in a place not 
unlike a penal colony to know how to appreciate 
‘leave granted,” to command my own movements, 
and dispose of. my own time for a day. Light- 
hearted’ as a boy just ‘let loose from school,’ I 
mounted the omnibus, and in due time arrived 
at Farnborough Station; joined a knot of happy 
men, bandying jests, and comparing lengths of 
leave of absence upon the platform. There was 
crabbed Major Spider, walking off with his two 
months in his pouch; Captain Fly, with one month 
in the cap-pocket of his shooting-jacket ; and Lieu- 
tenant Quick, with his fortnight doubled up along 
with his railway-ticket. The shrill whistle of the 
engine interrupted the conversation. ‘Train!’ was the 
word, and ‘ Places!’ the countersign, and we scrambled 
into the carriages. 

I had not obtained leave of absence on the plea of 
‘urgent family affairs, but I had business enough to 
transact for the family I had left behind me. Sundry 
commissions had been thrust upon me at the last 
moment. Captain Tick asked me to carry his watch 
to Dent’s; Smith reminded me of his new sword- 
knot ; Jones wanted crowns for his tunic; Brown, a 


* The evenings of Saturday and Sunday are always devoted by 
the family of the proprietor to amusement, in which the fisher- 
men and their daughters are allowed to have a share. A dancing- 
master, accompanied by two musicians, is brought from Palermo, 
who generally set us dancing interminable quadrilles: not the 
stiff kind of walk now indulged in by English and French society, 
but a really lively dance, composed of the figures of the ordinary 
quadrilles, Caledonians and Lancers mixed up together, he calling 
out in bad French each evolution that had to be performed, and 
keeping us in continual movement. All the village-girls dance 
polka, waltz, and mazurka, as well as any lady at Almacks, on 
the evenings in question. ‘They were allowed to come with their 
fathers and brothers to see the dancing—the gentlemen of the 
household choosing one of them from time to time for a partner; 
very often several of them were called on to make up the number 


for an English country-dance. Amongst themselves, the tam- 
bourine is the favourite instrument, to the music of which they 


dance the Tarantella. 
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cheese-cutter for his cap ; and Robinson handed me a 
check for Fortnum and Mason for his sausages, potted 
game, and honey. I was entreated to call at Craig’s 
Court upon certain gentlemen to whom we were all 
indebted. I had been invited to escort the Fitzjessa- 
mines to the horticultural féte, or flower-show, in 
Regent’s Park. I had a mem. in my note-book, 
to call on Bill, or Mr William Sikes, dog-fancier, 
in the New Road, or see his right-hand man— 
in velveteen shooting-jacket, with capacious pockets, 
ankle-jacks, and smalls—touching the mysterious 
disappearance of Rags, the dog of the regiment, 
a wiry-haired terrier, absent without leave; not 
reported at the heels of the officer of the day, at the 
men’s dinner-hour ; and seen last in Captain Yelper’s 
company upon the Farnham Road, near a gipsy 
camp. <A gipsy girl had offered to tell Captain 
Yelper’s fortune; Rags had lurked behind in the 
hop-poles. We flattered ourselves that the scent was 
strong enough for the keen nose of the dog-finder. 

* Vauxhall—Wauxhall!’ bawled the porters as we 
glanced at the forlorn and dilapidated property; 
and had hardly time to think about the green fire 
rockets, and rack-punch of nights gone by, ere 
‘Tickets’ were demanded, and the train ran into 
Waterloo Station. 

There goes Major Spider shuffling off to a cab, bag 


in hand, without stopping to say au revoir. Fly has g 


hailed a hansom; Quick tells a porter to engage a 
four-wheeler—every man, eager and anxious to cut 
away from the railway, makes the most of his time. 

I wanted change—silver for a sovereign. Cabby 
couldn’t ‘do it.’ He pulled up at a public-house in 
the road. I entered the bottle-department. The 


young lady in ringlets and ribbons had just rebuked 
a stunted and elderly costermonger in fustian whose 
moke and cart were at the door. He wanted a pot of 
Jourp’ny, but was told by the princess of botiles of all 
colours, with becoming dignity: ‘Young man, this is 
the bottle-department—the pewters on the other 


side!’ The vendor of carrots and oranges slunk out 
abashed. I got my answer also— We can’t oblige you.’ 


Cabby whipped his old horse to another house of | himself 


entertainment: in vain, ‘No change—no change!’ 
was still the cry. Cabby opined that money was 
‘werry tight on the Surrey side.’ I agreed with him; 
and as a pis-aller, told him to stop at a baker’s shop. 
* It’s no go, your honour,’ said he. I stepped into the 
shop, and once more I preferred my petition, or 
attempted to negotiate an exchange of the precious 
metals—in vain. The old woman presiding over the 
rolls and biscuits shook her head ; she said: ‘ Every 
one wanted change.’ 
I cast an eye upon a berry-tart; I ate it. 
seized hold of = ane roll, and tendered the 
sovereign in payment. I had fairly eaten my way to 
the change, and out it came from the depths of the 
till—four half-crowns, and shillings, and sixpences, 
more or less covered with flour and dust. ‘ Bravo!’ 
said I to myself, as cabby cracked his whip,. and 
rattled over the stones westward ho! I had lost 
a glove in the train, and eae a hosier and 
lover’s in the Strand to p a new pair. I 
cor down some silver. The glover caught up 
half-a-crown, smelt at it, then banged it down again 
upon the counter, exclaiming to another gentleman 
in black, who was rolling up men’s merinos: * Look 
here!’ ‘Hit him again! ge ge supervisor of 
the woollen department. ‘It’s the worst I have 
heard for a long time,’ drily remarked a third gentle- 
man in black, busily en in silks, or folding and 
unfolding handkerchiefs looked from one speak 
to another, and inquired: ‘What’s the matter 


er 
with | bak 


it? Do you mean to say it’s a bad one?’ ‘That I 
do, said glover No. 1. ‘The worst I ever tried,’ 
remarked hosier No. 2. ‘Nail him!’ mysteriously 
muttered the roller up of silks. 

Fortunately, I had ‘money on my person,’ and could 
RY for the gloves in sterling coin of the realm. 

evertheless, I had tendered a bad half-crown to a 
respectable tradesman, who looked at me as one man 
might look at another while still uncertain about 
letting a smasher go loose to practise upon society 
afresh. Had a policeman passed the door, I might 
have been handed over to him. It behoved me 
to tender some explanation. I said I knew where 
I had gotten the counterfeit coin. ‘I daresay you 
do,’ remarked the glover with a sneer. ‘It was on 
the other side of the water,’ said I. ‘Surrey side, of 
course,’ chimed in the folder of men’s merinos. The 
glover coughed, and hemmed, and exchanged winks 
with his assistants, and the trio joined in a jeering fit 
of laughter. 

I left the shop in a towering passion, and as I 
doubled my fist in a paroxysm of rage, split one of 
my newly purchased kids from thumb to hittle-finger. 
I rushed back to the baker’s shop, holding that 
rascally coin in my hand, sooth to say, not at all 
improved by the glover’s rough handling. The head 
of William IV. had received sundry scratches upon 
the royally retreating brow; the lion upon the reverse 
side had been deeply bitten into by the hosier’s canine 
tooth. The phe. looked white enough, but it felt 
y to the touch. [I found the baker’s wife, or 
shopwoman, up to her elbows in the business—servin 
customers, weighing quarterns and half-quarterns of 
that compound of fusty flour, bean-meal, potatoes, 
alum, bone-dust, and lime, called cheap hg whole- 
some bread in the great metropolis ; the loaves were 
light, and required make-weights, which usually fell 
to the lot of half-starved children, clinging to their 
mothers’ lank skirts. ‘Did you say biscuits, sir?’ 
inquired the shopwoman, as I muttered some words, 
intended for her private ear, over the counter. I was 
compelled to speak out, and was astonished at the 
cool and deliberate way in which she took my com- 
munication. ‘ Was I not mistaken in the shop? There 
were other shops in the neighbourhood.’ She would 
call Mr M——, the baker. ‘ He,’ she added signifi- 
cantly, ‘would speak to me ;’ and presently Doughnails 
i emerged from the lower regions. <A glance at 
that man’s beetling brow, uncertain eye, sickly skin, 
bare and spider-like arms—stuck upon his hips 
akimbo—his defiant attitude behind his basket of 
rusks, convinced me that I had but small chance of 
negotiating an exchange of bad for good money. 
He began by —T the coin with a curious 
and meditative air; held it up to the light, as if he 
was not sure that it was not made of glass; put it 
into a brass moncy-tester — his counter, bent it, 
then affected to catechise his wife or shopwoman 
loftily, and with a magisterial air. ‘Did she ever 
see that coin before?’ The woman of course responded 
meekly that she ‘never had seed it.’ ‘Of course 
not,’ said Mr Doughnails, turning to me with great 
asperity and indignation. ‘ We don’t do those sort of 
things here. No, sir; try it on elsewhere—an old 
game, sir—a stale dodge.’ eam, I felt myself 
called upon to remark that it was enough to be 
robbed, But to be insulted was unpardonable. 

The loud words had already attracted public atten- 
tion ; a crowd began to collect at the door. ‘It won’t 
end here,’ said I, ‘depend upon it.’ 

‘Leave the shop!’ bawled the baker, white with 
virtuous indignation. 

‘Don’t upset yourself about such a trifle, my dear,’ 
the shopwoman. 

* Your name?’ I insisted—‘ your name ?’ 

‘Look over my door for it. I’m not ashamed of 

my name; all the world can see it!’ responded the 


er. 
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Here a poor miserable-looking woman, with a 
child in her arms, and a half-quartern loaf in her 
skinny hand, attempted to create a diversion in the 
baker’s favour, whereby she might earn a crust for 
her children. ‘O please, mem,’ she exclaimed, ‘ did 
you see my change, mem—the change you gave me 
rolled up in paper, mem? I put it on the counter just 
i yself] came into the shop, and it’s 


suggested another stanch 
customer ; the of T left the 
shop, vowing that I would post off to the magistrate, 
ona further advised by Mr Doughnails to ‘ go to 
and my ears put further 


I looked about the streets for a policeman for some 
time. As usual, the blue-coated conservator of the 
peace was not to be found. Near the New Cut I 
discovered the glazed top of a hat slowly emerging 
from some area-railings; then the red beefy chee 
rose level with the pavement; a constable of the 
K division stood before me, while a maid-of-all-work 
secured the area-gate behind him. The policeman 
said that he could not ‘leave his beat’ to conduct me 
to the police-court; but he favoured me with a few 
directions how to find that court, which helped to 
bewilder me. I was to go straight ahead as far as 
the Compasses; then bear to the right, as far as the 
Globe ; take the second turning from the Goat’s Head, 
little of the hy of the 

ew but li o topography 

side, and had occasion to make poe inquiries at 
manner of seedy, mouldy-smelling shops. The streets 
were full of dirty people; and many bad cases 
of drunkenness were visible in the vicinity of the 
numerous pot-houses. Attempting to shorten the 
distance by ing short-cuts, I got into labyrinths 
of dirty lanes and by-streets, but emerged in Kening- 
ton Lane, close to the police-court, at last. I walked 
on and on, yet nothing like a court of justice did I 
see. The houses looked shabbier, the pavement 
broken, the road almost deserted. I was evidently 
petting into the country again, and inquiring at a 
ittle general shop, had the satisfaction to hear that 
I must have passed by the court, and left it nearly 
a mile behind me. Turning into an obscure ge, 
flanked by pot-houses, and a dilapidated coffee-shop, 
I entered the station-house, had an interview wi 
the sergeant on duty, and shewed him the battered 
half-crown, which he turned over, and rapped upon 
his desk. He had seen a few ‘bad bits o’ money’ 
in his time, but this was about the worst ‘case.’ He 
would advise me to step into the court with it. I 
entered a large waiting-room at the end of the " 
and was amend in the midst of a crowd of dubious- 
looking litigants, and the friends and witnesses of 
—_ ‘in trouble.’ There was a predominance of ladies. 
he softer sex mustered strong—weird, wretched- 
looking widows in rusty black Conute, with a fair 
— of black eyes to match, swollen noses ; men 
ogged, dirty, and dejected; children in arms all 
———s Eager eyes were turned towards a small 


gloomy portal in a corner, where, leaning upon a half- 
oor, a policeman on duty guarded narrow 
entrance to the court. 


The prospect of ‘biding my time,’ upon the fair 
—- of ‘first come first served,’ startled me not a 
ittle. There was a hole, a goodly gap made in m 
holiday by this precious half-crown already. 
wavered upon the threshold of justice, when the Cer- 
berus at the half-door beckoned to me. ‘Step inside, 
sir, said he; and I entered the gloomy passage, 
strongly smelling of damp a half-smok 
weeds, and vapid beer. ore of the force a 
peared inside. A door was pushed open, and I too 
off my hat in the presence of his worship, a very 
unhappy-looking middle-aged gentleman, coolly nurs- 


| ing his left leg as he leaned back in his chair. The 


and an inspector of ice, and a sergeant o 
force, and an orderly man calling out ‘Silence in the 
court,’ and a seedy-looking man taking notes in a long 
book as the representative of the British press. The 
case of ‘Jealous Wife and Drunken Husband’ was 
just on. It was a complicated affair of assault and 
ttery, threats to murder mixed up with pledging 
a gold ring, and vending said pledge to a third party. 
There were ‘faults on both sides,” and 
intemperate—upon which the magistrate n- 
ished, rebuked, and threatened; then there were 
appeals to Heaven, and a good deal of flat contra- 
dictory evidence, and threats of cap and nose pulling 
exchanged, and again his worship inte 
a lull in the storm, I took occasion to ask the clerk’s 
— about the half-crown, and it was freely given. 
e never saw a ‘worse one,’ &c. This was not the 
information I sought. ‘Oh, if I would wait for ten 
minutes, he would speak to his worship.’ The ten 
minutes was half an hour good, and even then his 
worship had to sign certain documents, which took him 
ten minutes longer. When his worship did vouchsafe 
to hear me, he cut me short before I had ken two 
words. He said that end of the Road was beyond his 
jurisdiction, and that I should have gone to another 
court. 


I retreated hastily from the presence of this 
Midas, and turned myself towards Southwark. 
Before I got into the Westminster Road, the clock 
struck three, and there was no lunch at the club 
for me that day. I groaned. I hailed a cab, and 
it occurred to me that my friends in Craig’s Court 
dined early; still I was determined to punish the 
baker; no, rather than that beetling-browed brag- 
gadocio should escape, I would forego the pleasure of 
escorting the delightful Fanny Fitzjessamine and 
her sister to the flower-show; indeed, I doubted 
if I was in a fit and presentable state to play 
the part of walking-gentleman to such pretty belles. 
‘Was it the Brighton Station you wanted?’ in- 

uired the cabman, as, having driven up and down 
manner of cut-throat lanes, he turned into that 
crowded thoroughfare at the foot of London Bridge. 
I had asked for the police station, and he had driven 
me to the a I called to a policeman, 
and he gave it as his opinion that it was too late to do 
anything to-day; he said he would advise me to ‘take 
it up to the Mint.’ 

‘The Mint! Where’s the Mint?’ 

‘Somewhere near the Tower, I have heard,’ said the 
cabman. I had some vague recollection about havin 
read that some case of smashing had been prosecu 

the solicitor of the Mint. Then, after all, it was to 

e Mint I should have gone at first. ‘In fora half-crown, 
in for a pound.’ I told the cabman to whip to the 
Mint. We were now upon London Bridge, forming part 
of the quadruple procession, the glorious jam, the block 
of vehicles, omnibuses, carts, wagons, cabs, trucks, all 
densely wedged together upon the bridge. I had there- 
fore to sit and listen to the chaff, the stale jests, the 
jibes, the jeers bandied and exc between the 
drivers of the several vehicles, the cads, the - 
gers. Full twenty-five minutes were lost in sbestive 
attempts to get into King William Street ; and at the 
corner of Fish Street Hill a horse had fallen, and the 
road was blocked. Four o’clock was at hand; and 
the last clerk would have taken his departure from 
Craig’s Court by that time ; the doors would be shut, 
the safe locked up, and no money forthcoming. I 
turned my back upon the quarter of the town in 
which sovereigns are presumed to be as plenty as 
blackberries in a thicket, and commanded the cabman 
to gallop for his life up.Cannon Street, Fleet Street, 
the Strand. I would pay him handsomely if he would 
set me down at Charing Cross in twenty minutes. 
Nothing loath, cabby plied his whip. We had soon 
ere | the corner into St Paul’s Churchyard, 
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top Ludgate Hill, and fallen into another 
solemn ession ; now we advanced in the rear of a 
sedate Brompton "bus ; now we halted for ten minutes 
while a wagon, a coal-cart, a flock of sheep, and a 
drove of oxen obstructed the road at Blackfriars. St 
Dunstan’s clock chimed four while we were still in 
Fleet Street. It was now too late to do any business in 
the West End. I got out of the cab, and dismissed the 
cabby with an admonition, after a wrangle about the 
fare. 

In no very enviable frame of mind I approached 
Temple Bar, and remembered that I had promised 
to call upon an artist and engraver in that 
of the town. He lived in an adjacent court, and as 
if my day was to be devoted to the courts, I resolved 
to look up Digwood Briars. The artist was at home. 
*Father’s up stairs,’ said Briars junior. I found 
the lad in the midst of an unsavoury of 
trap-ball in the kennel of the gloomy old court, 
which served as a ge and pleasure-garden 
for at least half a hun pale, noisy, and ragged 
children of both sexes, merry as kittens—climbing 
about the old stone-steps, rusty iron railings, or 
tumbling over the scrapers gratings as they 
romped and chased each other from pillar to post. 
The boy was glad to see me; he shook hands 
with me, forgetful of the state of his —he had 
been building a grotto of oyster-sh cemented 


together with clay from sun flower-pots which 


adorned the window-sill in front of his mother’s 
parlour-window. 
1 found Briars in his studio, or at the top of 


the rickety old house. His nose was close to a block 
of box, at which he picked and scraped with his 
graver ; he wore a y black shade over his eyes, 
and looked more verous, care-worn, and dejected 
than ever. He said he was hard at work clearing 
out for a spirited oilman who had taken a fancy 
to have his shop-front and a portion of Bishopgate 
Street put upon his bags and wrappers. riars 
said business been very slack, but now he had his 
hands quite full; indeed, he was worried out of his wits 
by impatient customers. He had sat up for several 
nights over a set of fly-and-beetle-traps, for which 
patents were being taken out; he still regretted he was 
not prepared to give me my block yet; but he had 
taken it up and laid it down, counting upon my gener- 
osity, &c. Four months ago, I had given him an order 
to engrave the outlines of a knapsack and belts, I 
then was very urgent to get it out of his hands, to 
send it with my article upon certain accoutre- 
ments to the Cracker; but now the Cracker was 
dead, and its last report exploded in thin air. I 
was no m & anxious about the diagrams of the 
knapsack. told Briars he ought to get assist- 
ants—journeymen, apprentices. He shook his head ; he 
had tried that game, got good wood spoiled, and draw- 
ings thrown back upon his hands. T then compared 
him to Briareus; told him there was work enough 
before him for one hundred instead of two han 
There was boxwood on the table, boxwood on the 
floor, boxwood on the chairs. 

* Tom, where ’s your manners ?’ exclaimed Briareus 
to his son; ‘why don’t you hand a chair?—Pray, sit 
down; you look fatigued, said Briareus. Tom, why 
don’t you clear a chair for the capting ?’ 

‘ The boy grows tall,’ I remarked. 

‘A ane sir—a weed,’ said Briareus, continuing his 
work ; ‘backward in his schooling, sir.’ 

‘He’ll pull up for lost time yet, I daresay.’ 

‘Idle, sir—very,’ said Briareus ; ‘tonlee of gun- 
powder than of his book.’ 

‘ He must be a soldier, said I. ‘How’s the battery, 


Bleatings 
‘Don't en him, sir; he did some damage 
cannons kindly sent him: shot 
e off two pair of his mother’s stockings a 
airing by the kitchen-fire, and’—— 


‘Holes, father—only holes in one, and the heel was 
out of the other before!’ whined Tom. 

‘Don’t contradict me, sir! Don’t mind him, capting; 
he’s a very careless boy grown of late, as, if his mother 
was at home, you would hear.’ 

I now shewed Briareus the half-crown ; and after he 
had condoled with me upon the misfortune, and 
talked the matter over, we hit upon a plan for get- 
ting rid of the coin. Justice being voted out of 
the question, and rewards and punishments placed 
in abeyance, imprimis, Digwood Briareus engraved 
the er’s name upon one side of the coin, and 
the number of the shop upon the other. Then Tom 
went down to the kitchen, and hunted out an old 
condemned kettle of goodly sronaee. He filled 
this utensil with cinders as directed, ramming the 
débris well home with a poker. Anon, we knocked off 
the spout, and beat out the handle; then I took pen, 
and ink, and paper, and composed a note to the baker 
and his wife, put it into an envelope with the half- 
crown, and covered it up neatly with the lid, rolled 
sundry old newspa round the vessel, and sent 
Tom out for more brown paper, twine, te, and 
sealing-wax. Anon, the parcel assumed a most 
interesting and imposing appearance. So well papered 
up, tied down, waxed to perfection, by Briareus’s 

vice, we covered it with mysterious directions— 
‘This side up, with care, &c., ‘vid Bombay, Marseille, 
Bendigo, Ballara » &c. The baker’s name in several 
places; and when the job was done, we surveyed 
our handiwork with complacency. We pictured to 
ourselves the deli rise on recei 
of this parce elivery Company. He 
would carry it Eto his back-parlour ; the old woman 
(having paid the carriage) would be most anxious to 
look at the contents; friends might drop in, well- 
wishers and good customers be asked to step in and 
witness the ceremony of opening this casket of untold 

Id. It might flash upon his (Doughnails) bewildered 
as that he had some relation at the Diggings; or 
that a runaway apprentice, enlisted in the Company’s 
service, married a begum, or become a nabob 
himself. Out of gratitude for the hard knocks and 
kicks he had received in the bakehouse ‘at home,’ 
he might have sent to his old master and mistress 
some jewels, rupees, mohurs, pearls beyond all 
price ; and having followed the baker in imagination, 
we drew lively pictures of his doubts, his fears, his 
misgivings, his di as he unrolled sheet after sheet 
with difficulty, and came upon the note imbedded in 
cinders. A verse or two of that impromptu composition 
I preserve. Thus (to the baker’s wife addressed) : 


Yes, madam, you may stare and frown, 
As if you grasped a nettle, 

To see once more your base half-crown 
Before you in a kettle. 


The next verses contained a savoury comparison about 
stale fish and cinders; and another, some whole- 
some advice to the baker himself. The boy took 
the parcel under his arm ; he followed me down the 
rickety old stairs; he cut a caper and kicked up his 
heels as we entered Ram’s Alley Passage—I have ho 

of that boy—he put his thumb to his nose, and ea 
farewell gesture to his ragged companions of the court 
as we entered Fleet Street. He stuck to my skirts 
as far as the booking-office. We entered a pie-shop 
rejoicing, and then I heard St Dunstan’s, or Bow, 
chime three-quarters. I glanced at the American 
clock in the pie-shop. es, time had flown—it 
wanted but ten minutes to six o’clock, and I was to 
dine with that precise and particular old man, Major 
Quiky at the Rag at six o’clock sharp. What a rout 
he would make if I kept him waiting for soup and 
soles! I crushed the hot gooseberry-pie in my 
friend Tom’s hand, rushed out of the shop, threw 
myself into a hansom, and taking post in the pro- 
cession proceeding westward at a snail’s gallop, I 
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cogitated — the pleasures of a day well spent— 
muttering, like Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, ‘ Let 
no man hereafter say this shall be a day of happiness.’ 


AERATED BREAD. 


THE majority of Englishmen are so accustomed to eat 
fermented bread, that we might — them to be 
pretty familiar with the reason why the fermentation is 
performed. But such is not the case. a are apt 
to suppose that yeast imparts something chemical to 
the bread, in the form of carbonic acid or some other 


learnedly named agent. In truth, however, all that | N 


bread-eaters uire is, that the bread shall be light, 
porous, and cal digestible. Biscuits and cakes have 
no leaven or yeast employed in their preparation ; and 
they owe their difference from loaves of bread mainly 
to this circumstance; but still the bread owes its 
oo. not so much to the gas engendered during 

e fermentation, as to the escape of this In 
striving for exit, the gas is arrested by the adhesive- 
ness of the gluten in the dough, and thus produces 
the ity which is the equivalent of lightness in 


Dr Dauglish, in common with many other persons, 
contends that fermentation is not at all n 
to the production of good bread. ‘The prepar- 
ation of spongy bread by decomposition,’ he says, 
‘whether spontaneous, or commenced by the action 
of — or other ferments, is accompanied by many 
and great disadvantages. These arise chiefly from 
the extreme difficulty of insuring the particular form 
and extent of the decomposition most to be desired. 
So easily does one form of decomposition pass into 
another during the process of fermentation, by the 
slightest change of temperature, or variation in the 
constitution of the material acted upon, that a v 
large portion of flour brought to market, which has 
been imported from abroad, or pe from age 
harvested in damp weather—itself unobjectionable as 
an article of food—is incapable of being made into a 
light spongy bread by the process of fermentation, 
except by adding to it alum or other objectionable 
ingredients.’ 

e enterprising doctor has taken out three 
patents, for a mode of preparing bread in which light- 
ness shall be insured by aération instead of ferment- 
ation, and made arrangements with other parties 
for doing that which none but bakers can do. 
He is not the first to propose and to make aérated 
to make the operations more complete and effective. 
Messrs Peak and Frean, the owners of, we believe, 
the largest biscuit-factory in the metropolis, are 
conducting the manufacture of the new aérated bi 
in a region far away among the depths of Rotherhithe. 
As a biscuit-factory alone, the p is curious and 
interesting ; for there are troops of men and 
making ‘ fancy-biscuits’—Abernethy, Brighton, Mac- 
caroon, Picnic, Presburg, and twenty other kinds; and 
there are navy biscuits being made by a process 
which is as completely automatic as anything in the 
cotton-manufacture #self. A’ sack of flour goes into 
a machine at one end, and after due time, comes out 
at the other in the form of hot, brown, well-shaped, 
well-baked navy biscuits. The flour falls down into 
a vessel ; it mixes itself with water ; it mutilates itself 
fearfully with savage-looking knives or prongs; it 
kneads itself under heavy metal rollers ; it itself 
out into a flat cake; it cuts itself into a batch of 
biscuits ; it consigns away the scrap or waste to some 
invisible receptacle ; it deposits its biscuits on a flat 
metal plate ; it conveys this plate into an oven; it causes 
the plate to travel from end to end, remaining just 
long enough exposed to the heat; and finally, when 
the biscuits, by a sort of farinaceous instinct, know 
that they are ‘done,’ they fall spontaneously out of 


ery |is as above described. 


the oven into a of baskets—and all without the 
intervention of one man’s hand. 

But to return to our aérated bread. Dr Dauglish 
makes carbonic acid gas to ‘raise’ or lighten the 
dough, but without producing any fermentation or 
decomposition. One part of the apparatus consists of 
a vessel in which carbonic acid gas is generated by 
the action of sulphuric acid on carbonate of lime. The 
gas is purified, and then passed into a gas-holder. 
Another = of the apparatus is an upright vessel, 
into which water is fore : a a cistern, and carbonic 
acid from the gasholder; the water being impreg- 
satel by the gas, which is kept in it at high pusaines. 
ear this condenser is the ‘mixer,’ a very strong 
globular iron vessel, e enough to contain a sack or 
so of flour, and provided with revolving knives in the 
interior. The process, then, is briefly this: a sack of 
flour is let down into the mixer; the air is driven out 
by a strong current of carbonic acid gas ; the door or 
orifice is closed; a certain proportion of the highly 
compressed aérated water is admitted; and then the 
revolving knives are set to work, mixing and tearing, 
kneading and equalising, until the flour and aérated 
water—to which nothing whatever is added but a 
little salt—speedily become changed into dough. A 
door is then opened at the bottom of the globular 
vessel, and the dough is received into tin vessels or 
other receptacles suitable for imparting to it the form 
of loaves. All this is done in a wonderfully short 
space of time—five minutes for charging the mixer 
with flour; four for expelling the air; four for admit- 
ting the aérated water; four for mixing; fifteen for 
drawing off and placing in the oven—a little over half 
an hour for the whole cycle of operations. 

There are certain oven-arrangements in 
whereby the loaves of bread will travel in out 
with greater facility; but the gist of the process 
i There is no fermentation; 
no time lost in causing the bread to ‘rise’ or 
become light and porous. Whether the world will 
best like round bread or square bread, ‘crusty’ or 
‘crummy,’ we cannot venture to decide ; but what Dr 
Dauglish announces is this—that the carbonic acid 
gas, in working its way through the dough, gives to it 
the requisite porosity without producing the slightest 
fermentation or decomposition. Nothing whatever is 
used but oe flour, water impregnated with the gas, 
and a little salt. It is not, we believe, put forth as 
‘cheap’ bread, but as bread of superior quality. 


IN CLOVER, 
JUNE. 


is clover, honey-sweet, 

Thick and tangled at our feet ; 
Crimson-spotted lies the field, 
Blood-blotted like a warrior’s shield. 
Yonder poppies, full of scorn, 
Proudly wave above the corn. 

There is music at our feet, 

In the clover, honey-sweet. 


You may track the winds that blow 
Through the cornfields as they go; 
From the wheat, as from a sea, 
Springs the lark in ecstasy. 

Now the bloom is on the blade, 

In the sun and in the shade. 

There is music at our feet, 

In the clover, honey-sweet. 


Water Toorysvry. 
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